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|and as the wind blew aside her black veil, I had a glimpse of features | turned his accuser. Her family made many difficulties, but by order of 
3 I vl 3 BR A aN ile BR 3 ° which still farther excited my curiosity. I had time to consider her, as | the judge she was obliged to appear. She was brought into the court of 


she alighted and walked over to the inn alone. She entered at once the justice pale, trembling, and supported by her father and others of her 





|room—it was a sort of public saloon—ia which I was ; summoned the , kindred. The judge demanded whether it was by her own will that she 

| waiter, whom she addressed in a good humoured, but rather familiar had fled with Henri Ambos? She answered ina faint voice,“ No.” Had 

JOHN AND JONATHAN. style, and ordered breakfast ; not a cup of chocolate or caffee au lait, as | then violence been used to carry her off? “ Yes.” Was she a Chris- 
on cusane mien became a heroine, for you see I was resolved that she should be one, but! tian? “ No.” Did she regard Henri as her afflanced husband? “ No.’ 


a very substantial German breakfast—soup, a cutlet, and a pint (eiae| On hearing these replies, so different from the truth,—from all he 
These spirited lines were recited by Dr. Mackay at a Dinner recently offered | halbe flasche) of 


od wine : it was then about ten o’clock. While this | could have anticipated, the unfortunate young man appeared for a few 























to him by a number of distinguished gentlemen at Washington. was preparing, she threw off her travelling accoutrements ; first a dark | minutes stupefied ; then, as if seized with a sudden frenzy, he made a des- 
Said brother Jonathan to John cloak, richly lined with fur ; one or two shawls; a sort of pelisse, or ra- | perate effort to rush upon the young Jewess. On being prevented, he 
“ You are the elder born ; ther surtout, reaching to the knees, with leng loose sleeves, such as you | drew a knife from his pocket, which he attempted to can into his own 
And I can bear another’s hate may see in the prints of Tartar or Muscovite costumes ; this was made bosom, but it was wrested from him ; in the scuffle he was wounded in 
But not your slightest eoera. of beautiful Indian shawl, lined with blue silk, and trimmed with sables:| the hands and face, and the young lady swooned away. The sight of his 
You’ve lived a life of noble strife, under these —_ and multifarious coverings she wore a dress of deep | mistress insensible, and his own blood flowing, restored the lover to his 
You’ve made a world your own mourning. Her figure, when displayed, excited my admiration ; it was | senses. He became sullenly calm, offered not another word in his own 
Why, when I follow in your steps, one of the most perfect I ever beheld. Her feet, hands, and head, were | defence, refused to answer any questions, and was immediately conveyed 
ate me with a groan? small in proportion to ber figure ; her face was not so striking—it was | to prison. 
pretty, rather than handsome ; her small mouth ‘closed firmly, so as to | hese plrticulars came to the knowledge of his family after the lapse 
“] feel the promptings of my youth give a marked and singular expression of resolution and decision, to a| of many months, but of his subsequent fate they could learn nothing. 
That aee me evermore f physiognomy otherwise frank and good-humoured. Her eyes, also small, Neither his sentence nor his punishment could be ascertained ; and al- 
To aqueel'e fame, my race, my name, were of a dark hazel, bright, and with long blonde eyelashes. Her abun- | though one of his 1elations went to Riga, for the purpose of obtainin 
From ptf to farthest ehore. dant fair hair was plaited in several bands, and fastened on the top of | Some information—some redress—he returned without havin effected 
I feel the lightnings in my blood, her head, in the fashion of the German peasant girls. Her voice would | either of the purposes of his journey. Whether Henri had died of his 
The thunders in my hand have been deemed rather high-pitched, for “ ears polite,” but it was not | wounds, or languished , a perpetual dungeon, remained a mystery. 
And I must work my destiny deficient in melody ; and though her expression was grave, and even ead, Six years thus p: away. His father died: his mother, who per- 
Whoever may withstand. upon our first encounter, I soon found that mirth, and not sadness, was | sisted in hoping, while all others despaired, lingered on in heart-wearing 
the natural character of her mind, as of her countenance. When any | suspense. At length, in the beginning of last year, (1833,) a travelling 
“ And if you'd give me, brother John, thing ridiculous occurred, she burst at once into a laagh—such a merry, | merchant passed through the city of Deuxponts, and inquired for the fa- 
The z mpatby I erave . musical peal, that it was impossible not to sympathize in it. Her whole| mily of Ambos. He informed them that in the preceding year he had 
And phate your warm fraternal hand appearance and manner gave me the idea of a farmer’s buxom daughter : | seen and spoken to a man in rags, with a long beard, who was working 
Across the Atlantic wave nothing could be more distinct from our notions of the lady-like, yet no- in fetters with other criminals, near the fortress of Barinska, in Siberia ; 
I'd give it such a cordial grusp thing could be more free from impropriety, more expressive of native in- | who described himself as Henri Ambos, a pastor of the Lutheran chureh, 
That earth-should atart to see - | nocence and modesty ; but the splendour of her dress did not exactly suit | unjustly condemned, and Lesought him with tears, and the most urgent 
The ancient crowns and sceptres shake with her deportment—it puzzled me. I observed, when she drew off her | supplications, to convey some tidings of him to his unbappy parents, and 
That fear both you and me.” glove, that she wore a number of silver rings of a peculiar fashion, and | beseech them to use every means to obtain his liberation. 
among them a fine diamond She walked up and down while her break- Sy must imagine—for I cannot describe as she described —the feelings 
Said brother John to Jonathan fast was preparing, anger lost in painful meditations ; but when it} which this intelligence excited. A _— council was held, and it was 
“ You do my nature wron . appeared, she sat down and did justice to it, as one who had been many | determined at once that application should be made to the police autho- 
I never hated, never ; hours without food. While she was thus engaged, the conducteur of the | rities at St. Petersburg, to ascertain beyond doubt the fate of poor Henri 
But loved you well and long. Eil-wagen and one of the passengers came in, and spoke to her with in-| —that a petition in his favour must be presented to the E of Rus- 
If children of the self-same sire, terest and respect. Soon afterwards came the mistress of the inn, (who | sia; bat who was to present it? The second brother hi but 
We've quarrel’d now and then, had never deigned to notice me, for it is not the fashion in Germany ;) | he had a wife and two children ; the wife protested that she should dic 
Twas only in our early youth, she came with an offer of ular services, and from the conversation | if her husband left her, and would not hear of his going ; besides, he was 
And not since we were men. I gathered, to my astonishment, that this young creature—she seemed | the only remaining hope of his mother’s family, The sister then eaid 
not more than two or three and twenty—was on her way home, alone | that she would u the journey, and that as a woman she 
“ And if with cautious, cooler blood, and unprotected, from—can you imagine ?—even from the wilds of Sibe- | had more chance of success in such an affair her brother. The mo- 
Result of sufferings keen ria! But then what had brought her there? I listened, in hi of dis- | ther acquiesced. There was, in truth, no alternative ; and being 
I sometimes think you move too fast, covering, a Oy oes ke so fast that I could make out nothing more. | farnished with the means, this generous, affectionate, and reson Sem = 4 
Mistake not what I mean. Afterwards, I ‘on to go over to a little shop to make some pur- pectin kate et et “ When my mother 
Dve felt the follies of my youth. chase. On my return, I found her crying bitterly, and my maid, also in fave me her blessing,”’ said she, “1 made a vow to God and my own 
The errors of my prime. : tears, was comforting her with great volubility. Now, though my having | heart, that I would not return alive without the pardon of - brother. 
And dreamed for you—my father’s son— in German, like Orlando’s beard, was not considerable, 4 heroine | I feared nothing ; I bad nothing to live for. I bad health strength, 
A future more sublime. ke still less French, I could not help assisting in the task of consola-| and I had not a doubt of my own success, because I was resolved to suc- 
Te certainly, were my oy and ah a pg] a a _ -* ah! ee / what a fate was mine! and bow am I re- 
“ ’ ’ cited! bsequently we met at Frankfort, where she was n the | turning to my mother !—m r old mother!’ Here she burst into 
1 eS given, same hotel, and I = enabled to offcr her a seat in my vehicle to May- | tears, and threw herself bac iD the carriage ; after a few minutes she re- 
And wish you from my beart of hearts ence. Thus, I had _——— of hearing ber whole history related at | sumed her narrative. 
A higher life than mine. different times, and in parts and parcels ; and I will now endeavour to| She reached the city of Riga without mischance. There she collected 
T let us rule the world. give it to you in a connected form. I may possibly make some mistake | the n documents relative to her brother’s character and conduct, 
work and thrive ; ‘ with regard to the order of events, but I promise you faithfully, that| with all circumstances of his trial, and had them properly at- 
For re only twenty-one where my recollection of names, or dates, or circumstances, may fail me, | tested. Furnished with these papers, she proceeded to St. Pe S, 
Vm oo thirty-five. I will not, like Mademoiselle de Montpensier, make use of my imagina-| where sbe arrived very A in the beginning of June, 1833. She had been 
y tioa to supply the defects of my memory. You sball have, if not the | furnished with several letters of recommendation and particularly with 
“ And I have strength for nobler work whole trath, at least as much of it as I can remember, and with no ficti- | one to a German ecclesiastic, of whom she epoke with the most grateful 
Than e’er my hand has done tious interpolations and improvements. Of the animation of voice and | enthusiasm, by the title of M. le Pasteur. She met with the utmost dif- 
And realms oie and truths to plant manner, the vivid eloquence, the graphic spirit, the quick transitions of | ficulty in obtaining from the police the official rétarn of her brother’s con- 
Beyond the rising sun | feeling, and the and vivacity of gesture and action with which the | demnation, place of exile, punishment, &c, ; but at length, by almost in- 
Take the West and I the East relation was made to me by this fine untutored child of nature, I can | credible boldness, p ce, ddress, she was in possession of 
We'll spread ourselves abroad, . ive you no idea—it was altogether a study of character, I shall never | these, and with the assistance of her good friend the , she drew up 
With trade and spade, and wholesome laws, . 4 ee Se With this she waited on the minister of the in- 
‘And faith in Man and God. 4 heroine—truly and in every sense does she deserve the name—was | terior, to whom, great difficulty, and after many applications, she 
the daughter of a rich brewer and wine merchant of Deuxponts,* She! obtained access. He treated her with great harshness, and ee me 
“Take you the West and I the East ! was one of five children, two much older and two much younger than | refused to deliver the petition. She threw herself on her knees, and ad- 
We the self same tongue herself. Her eldest brother was called Henri: he had early d _ ded tears to entreaties; but he was inexorable, and added brutally— 
That Milton wrote and Chatham spoke, such uncommon talents, and such a decided inclination for study, that | “ Your brother was a mauvais sujet ; he ought not to be pardoned, and if I 
‘And Burns and Shakspeare sung ; his father was determined to give him all the advantages of a learned | were the emperor I would not pardon him.” She rose from her knees, 
And from our tongue, our hand, our heart, education, and sent him to the university of Elangau, in Bavaria, whence | and stretching her arms towards heaven, exclaimed with fervour—“ I 
Shall countless blessings flow he retarned to his family with the hi testimonies of his talents and | call God to witness that my brother was innocent! and I thank God that 
To light two darkened hemispheres, good conduct. His father now destined bim for the clerical profession, | you are not the emperor, for I can still hope!” The minister, in a rage, 
That know not where they go. with which his own wishes accorded. His sister fondly dwelt upon his | said—“ Do you dare to speak thus tome! Do you know who I am?’ 
praises, and described him, perhaps with all a sister's ality, as be! “ Yes,” she replied ; “ you are bis excellency the minister Sai but 
“ Our Anglo-Saxon name and fame, not only —_ of his family, but of all his fellow-citizens, “ tall, what of that? you are a cruel man! but I A my trust in God the 
Our Anglo-Saxon speech handsome, ,” of a most benevolent enthusiastic temper, aud de-| emperor; and then,” said she, “I left , Without even a curtsey, 
Reectved thelr astates cnvight ress Heaven voted to his es. When he had been at home for some time, he at-| though he followed me to the door, speaking very loud and very 
To civilize and teach. tracted the notice of one of the princes in the north of Germany, with = Aad : 
So here’s my baad, I stretch it forth ; whom he travelled, I believe, in the capacity of secretary. The name of er euit — a by all the ministers, (for even those who were 
Ye meaner lands look on! - the prince, and the particulars of this part of his life, have escaped me ;| most gentle, and who allowed the hardship of the case, still refused to 
From this day bence there’s friendship firm but it ap that, through the recommendation of this powerful pa-| interfere, or deliver her petition,) she sesetved to do, what she had been 
*Twixt Jonathan and John!”’ tron, he professor of eS @ university of Courland, I| dissuaded from attempting in the first instance—to appeal to the empe- 
. think at Riga, or somewhere near it, for the name of this city was conti-| ror in person ; but it was in vain she lavished hundreds of dollars in 
They shook their hands, this noble pair, nually recurring in her narrative. Henri was at this time about eight-| bribes to the inferior officers ; in vain she beret the imperial suite, at re- 
And o’er the “ electric chain” : and-twenty. views, at the theatre, on the way to the church: in bly beaten back 
Came daily of Peace While here, it was his fate to fall passionately in love with the daugh-| by the guards, or the attendants, she rould not penetrate to the emperor's 
And Love betwixt them twain. ter of a rich Jew merchant. His religious zeal mingled with his love ; — After spending six weeks in daily ineffectual attempts of this 
When other nations, sore , he was as anxious to convert his mistress as to possess her—and, in fact, | kind, hoping every morning, and almost — eS 
Lie dark in Sorrow’s night, ae Se Pes aeneny pees the second ; the consequences | tened by the police and spurned by the ials—Providence raised her 
They look to Jonathan and John were all in the usual siyle of such matters. The relations discovered | up a friend in one of her own sex. Among some ladies of rank, who be- 
And hope for coming light. the , and the young Jewess was forbidden to see or to| came interested in her story, and invited her to their houses, was 
speak to her lover. They met in secret. What arguments he t use| a Countess Elise, something or other, whose name I am sorry I did 
ike PB to convert this modern Jessica, I know not, but the: — he de-| not write down. One day, on seeing her young protegée overwhelmed 
THE SAD STORY OF HENRI AMBOS. clared herself convinced, and consented to fly with hi m beyond the fron- | with grief, and almost in she said, with emotion, “ I cannot dare 
* : oe __ | tiers, into Silesia, to be baptized, and to become his wife. to present your petition myself, | might be sent off to Siberia, or at least 
Extracted from one of the Dialogues in Mrs. 3 “ Sketches of Art, Lite-} Apparently their plans were not well-arranged or were betrayed ; for banished the court ; but all I can do will. 1 will lend you my equip- 
rature, and Character,” republished by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. | they were pursued by her relations and the police, and overtaken before | age and servants. I will dress you in one of my robes ; you shall drive 
* * © * Now, in return for your story, though I knew it all before, I reached the frontiers. The young man was accused a off | to the palace the next levee , and obtain an audience under my 
will tell you another ; but lest you should suspect me of absolute inven- his Jewish love by force, and this, I believe, at Riga, where the Jews are | name ; when once in the p of the emp you must for 
tion and romancing, I must tell you how I came by it. protected, is a capital crime. The affair was t before the tribunal, | yourself. If I risk thus much, will you venture the rest?” “ And what, ‘ 
I was travelling from Weimar to Frankfort, and had at a little | and the accused defended himself by declaring that the girl had fled with | said I, “ was your answer?” “Oh!” she replied, “I could Hot answer 
town, one or two stages beyond Fulda ; I was standing at the window of | bim by her own free will; that she was a ian, and his betrothed | but I threw myself at her feet, and kiesed the hem of her gown !’” I ask 
the inn, which was te to the post-house, and looking at a crowd of | bride, as had exchanged rings, or had gone through some similar | ber whether had not feared to risk the eafety of her generous friend? 
travellers who had just been from a huge Eil-wagen or post-|ceremony. The father Jew denied this on the of his daughter, and | She replied, “That thought did strike me—but what would you have? 
coach, which was standing there. them was one female, who, be- | Henri desired to be confronted with the lady who was thus said to have | —I cast it from me. I was resolved'to have my brother’s pardon—I would 
fore I was aware, fixed my attention. though closely envel in a —_ pe pe me my ~y life to obtain it—and, God forgive me, I thought 
winter dress from head to foot, her height, and the ion with| * In the German Zweilbricken ; the of those provinces of the what it would cost another. 
Chish cho moved, chewed thet bor figure wan fine end Well proportioned ; kingdom of Bavaria, which lie on the left bank the Rhine. This plan was soon arranged, and at the time appointed my resolute 
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heroine drove up to the palace in a splendid equipage, preceded by a ran- 
ning footman, with three laced laquais in full dress, mounted behind. She 
was announced as the Countess Elise ——, who supplicated @ particular 
audience of his majesty. The doors flew open, and in a few minutes she 
was in the presence of the emperor, who advanced one or two steps to 
meet her, with an air of gallantry, but suddenly started back —— 

Here I could not help asking her, whether in that moment she did not 
feel her heart sink? 

“ No,”’ said she firmly ; “on the contrary, I felt my heart beat quick- 
er and higher !—I sprang forward and knelt at his feet, exclaiming, with 
clasped hands—' Pardon, Imperial majesty!—Pardon!’’’ “Who are 
you ?”’ said the emperor, astonished ; “ and what can I do for you?” He | 
spoke gently, more gently than any of bis ministers, and overcome, even 
by my own hopes, I burst into a flood of tears, and said—“ May it lease | 
your imperial majesty, [ am not Countess Elise , Lam only the sis- 
ter of the unfortunate Henri Ambos, who has been condemned on false 
accusation. O pardon!—pardon! Here are the papers—the proof*, © 
imperial majesty! pardon my poor brother!’ 1 held out the petition 
and the papers, aod at the same time, prostrate on my knees, | seized the 
skirt of his embroidered coat, and pressed it to my lips, The emperor | 
said, “ Rise-—rise!”’ but I would not rise ; I still held out my papers, re- 
solved not to rise till he had taken them. At last the emperor, who 
seemed much moved, extended one hand towards me, and took the pa- 
pers with the other, saying—*“ Rise, Mademoiselle—I command you to 
rise.’ I ventured to kiss his band, and said with tears,“ I pray of your 
majesty to read that paper.” He said, “I will read it.’ I then rose | 
from the ground, and stood watching him while he unfolded the petition 
and read it. His countenance changed, and he exclaimed once or twice," Is 


Eve tvIon. 


January 23 





| In giving you thus conscientiously, the mere outline of this story, I 


have spared you all comments I see, by those indignant strides majesti- 
cal, that you are making comments to yourself ; but sit down and be quiet 
if you can: I bave not mach more to tell ! 

She found, on inquiry that some paper and letters, which her unhappy 
brother had drawn up by stealth, in the “ope of being able at some time 
to convey them to his friends, were in tse possession of one of the officers, 
who readily gave them up to her; and with these she returned, half 
broken-hearted, to St. Petersburg. If her former journey, when hope 
cheered her on the way, had been so fearful, what must have been her re- 
turn? I was not surprised to bear that, on ber arrival, she was seized 
with a dangerous illness, and was for many weeks confined to her 
bed, 

Her story excited much commiseration, and a very general interest and 
curiosity was excited about herself, She told me that a great many per- 
sons of rank invited her to their houses, and made her rich presents, 
among which were the spleadid shawls and the ring, which b caught 
my attention, and excited my surprise, in the first instance. The Em- 
peror expressed a wish to see her, and very graciously spoke a few words 
of condolence. “ But they could not bring my brother back to life !” said 
she, expressively. He even presented her to the Empress, “ And what,” 
| arked, “did the Empress say to you!” = “ Nothing; but she looked so” 
—drawing herself up. 

On receiving her brother’s pardon from the Emperor, she had written 
home to her family ; but she confessed that since that time she had not 
written, she had not courage to inflict a blow which might possibly affect 
her mother’s life; and yet the idea of being obliged to ‘eld what she dared 
not write, seemed to strike her with terror. 


it possible ?—This is dreadful!’ When he had finished, he folded the | But the strangest event of this strange story remains to be told; and I 


paper, and said at once—* Mademoiselle Ambos, your brother is par- 
doned.”” The words rung in my ears, and I again flung myself at his 
feet, saying--and yet I scarce beow what I said—* Your imperial ma- 
jesty is a god upon earth; do you indeed pardon my brother? Your 
ministers would never suffer me to approach you ; and even yet I fear 
!” He said, “ Fear nothing : you have my promise.’ He then raised 
me from the ground, and conducted me himself to the door, I tried to 
thank aad bless him, but could not; he held out his hand for me to kiss, 
and then bowed his head as I left the room. “ Ach ja! the emperor is a 
man,—ein schiner, feiner, Mano! but he does not kuow how cruel 
is ministers are, and all the evil they do, and all the justice they refuse, 
in his name!” 

I have given you this scene as nearly as possible in her own words, 
She not only related it, but almost acted it over again ; she imitated al- 
ternately, her own and the emperor's voice and manner ; and such was 
the vivacity of her description that I seemed to bear and behold both, 
and was more profoundly moved than.by any scenic representation I can 
remember. 


On her return she received the congratulations of ber benefactress, the 


Countess Elise, and of ber good friend the pastor, but both advised her 
to keep her audience and the emperor’s promise a profound secret. She 
was the more inclined to this ; because, after the first burst of joyous emo- 
tion, her spirits sank. Recollecting the pains that had been taken to 
shat her from the emperor's presence, she feared some unforeseen obsta- 
cle, or even some knavery on the part of the officersof governmant. She 
described her sufferings during the next few days, as feartul ; ber ~ 
tion, her previous fatigues, and the terrible su®pense, apparently threw 
her into a fever, or acted on her excited nerves so as to produce a species 
of delirium, though, of course, she would not admit this. After assuring 
me very gravely that she did not believe in ghosts, she told me that one 
night, alter her interview with the emperor, she was reading in bed, 

unable to sleep ; and on raising her eyes from her book she saw 
the figure of her brother, standing at the other end of the room ; she ex- 
claimed, ‘“ My God, Henri! is that you!’’ but without making any reply, 
the approached nearer aud nearer to the bed, keeping its melancholy 
eyes fixed on hers, till it came quite close to the bedside, and laid a cold 
heavy hand upon her. 

Mepow. The night-mare, evidently. 

Atva. Without doubt; but her own impression was as of a reality. 
The figure, afver looking at her sadly for some minutes, during which she 
had no either to move or #peak, turned away ; she then made a 

effort to call out to the daughter of ber hostess, who slept in 
the next room—‘' Luise! Luise!’ Luise ran in to her. “ Do you not see 
my brother standing there?” she exclaimed with horror, and nting to 
the other end of the room, whither the image, conjured up by excited 
and fevered nerves, appeared to have receded. The frightened, 
answered, “ Yes.’ “ You see,’ said she, appealing to 
port Saeeeee | wiget be cheated my own #e¢ could not 
those of another. I thought to myse my poor Henri is dead, 

and hes permitted him to visit me. This idea pureued 
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pu me all that 

night, and the next ton the following day, which was Monday, 
— five days after fa seon the =: : heveh, in the imperial 
very, came to my oeeias cad put into my hands a packet, with the 

‘ Emperor's i to Mademoiselle Ambos.’ It was the pardon for 


my ey ry da the Emperor's seal and signature ; then I forgot every 
y 
mean, official animals, who had before spurned ber, now Sree’ 
upon ber with offers of service, and even the Minister C offered to 
expedite the pardon himself to Siberia, in order to save her trouble; but she 
would not suffer the precious r out of her hands: she determined 
to carry it herself—to be herself the bearer of glad tidings :—ehe had re- 
solved that nove but herself should take off those tetters, the very deserip- 
tion of which had entered her soul ; 0, having made her arrangements 
as quickly as ble, she set off for Moscow, where she arrived in three 
ing to her description, the town in Siberia, to the governor 
of which she an recommendation, was nine thousand versts 
Moscow ; and the fortress to which the wretched malefactors were 
Was at a great distance beyond that. I could not well make out 
the situation of either, and, unluckily, I had no map with me but a road 
map of Germany, and it was evident that my heroine was no pher. 
ak dae ae yoy = wt +y t seven days and 
b only ng the carriage. then repoeed for two 
sad tein poste on for another seven days and nights. 
oN, 
Alone! and wholly unprotected, except by her own innocence 
, and a few lines of recommendation, Mich had 0 to 
her at St. Petersburg. The roads were every where excellent, t- 
at regular distances, the travelling = ; but often, for od aw 
of miles, there were no accommodation of avy kind—scarce a human 
habitation. She even suffered from hunger, not being prepared to travel 
for so many hours together without ting with any food she could 
touch without disgust. She described, with t truth and eloquence. 
own sensations as she was whirled rapidly over those wide, silent, 
solitary, and apparently endless plains. “Sometimes,” said she, “ my 
head seemed to turn—I could not believe that it was a waking reality— 
I could not believe that it was myself. Alone, in a strange land,—so 
many bundred | es from my own home, and driven along as if through 
the air, with a ty so different from any thing I had been used to, 
away my breath,” 
one <p yy ” Lasked. 
“ w w sometimes in the carriage, in the middle of the 
night, w at myself, and w 
night, ae we nable immediately to collect my thoughts. 


1 asked her if she had ever met with insult? She said she had twice 
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met with “wicked men ;” but she bad felt no alarm—she knew how to | f 


protect herself: and as she said this, her counten . 
pression which showed that it was este mere boest. All aw de. 
scribed her jouruey as being grawsam, (horrible,) in the highest degree, 
= —_ ay. pada mars of it me her shudder ; but at the 
! t as the antic: on of an unspeakable bappin 
all fatigues light, and py ea indifferent, parrwers 
_ At length, in the beginning of August, she arrived at the end of her 
journey, and was courteously received by the commandant of the fort- 
ress, She presented the pardon with a hand which trembled with impa- 
tience and joy, too great to be restrained, almost to be borne, The officer 
looked very grave, and took, she thought, a long time to read the paper, 
aaa y =~ < | y — lines, At last he stammered out, “1 
am. — ¢ Henri Ambros me — ” 
Poor girl! the fell to the earth. ee ee 
When she reached this part of her story she burst into a fresh flood of 
tears, wrang ber bands, and for some time could utter nothing but pas- 
sionate exclamations of grief. “ Ach! liebe Gott! was flir ein schreck- 
lich shichsal war das meine!’ “ What a horrible fate was mine! I had 
come thus far to find—not my bro an ‘!” (only a grave !) 
she repeated several times, with aa accent of despair. The unfortunate 
man had died a year before. The fetters in which he worked had caused 
an ulcer in his leg, which he neglected, and, after some weeks of horrid 
suffering, death released him. The task-work, for nearly five years, of 
this accomplished, and even learned man, in the prime of his life and 
meatal powers, had been to break stones upon the road, chained hand 
and foot, and confounded with the lowest malefactors. 


will try to give it in her own simple words. 
She left Petersburg in October, and proceeded to Riga, where those 
who had known her brother received her with interest and kindness, and 
sympathized in her affliction, “ But,” said she, “there was one 
thing I had resolved to do which still remained undone, 1 was resolved 
to see the woman who had been the original cause of all my brother's 
| misfortunes, I thought if once I could say to her, ‘ Your falsehood has 
done this!’ I should be satisfled ; but my brother’s friends dissuaded me 
from this idea, They said it was better not ; that it could do my poor 
| Henri no good ; that it was wrong ; that it was unchristian ; and I sub- 
mitted. 1 left Riga with a voiturier. I had reached Pojer, on the Prus- 
| sian frontiers, and there I ee at the Douane, to have my packages 
searched, The chief officer looked at the address on my trunk, and ex- 
claimed, wish surprise, ‘Mademoiselle Ambos! Are you any relation of 
| the Professor Henri Ambos!’ ‘Iam his sister.’ ‘Good ! Twas 
the intimate friend of your brother! What has become of him?’ I then 
told him all I have now told you, liebe madame !—and when I came to 
an end, this good man burst into tears, and for some time we wept to- 
gether, The kutscher, (driver,) who was standing by, heard all this con- 
| Versation, and when I turned round, he was crying too. My brother’s 
| friend pressed on me offers of service and ——e but I could not de- 
lay ; for, besides that my impatience to reach home increased every hour 
| [had not much money in my purse. Of three thousand dollars, which i 
| had taken with me to St. Petersburg, very little remained, so [ bade him 
| farewell, and I proceeded. At the next town, where my kutscher stopped 
to feed his horses, he came to the door of my caléche, and said, * You 
have just missed seeing the Jew lady, whom your brother was in love 
| with ; that caléche which passed us by just now, and changed horses here, 
contained Mademoiselle S——, her sister, and her sister’s husband!’ 
Good God! imagine my surprise! I could not believe my fortune : it 
seemed that Providence had delivered her into my hands, and I was re- 
solved that she should not escape me. I knew they would be delayed at 
the custom-house. I ordered the man to turn, and drive back as fast as 
— promising a reward of a dollar, if he overtook them. On reach- 
ing the custom-house, I saw a caléche standing at a little distance. 
felt myself tremble, and my heart beat so, but not with fear. I went up 
to the caléche---two ladies were sitting in it. I addressed the one who 
was the most beautiful, and said, ‘ Are you Mademoiselle Emelie S—— ?” 
I suppose I must have looked very strange, and wild, and resolute, for 
she replied, with a frightened manner, ‘1 am ; who are you, and whet do 
you want with me?’ I said, ‘I am the sister of Henri Ambos, whom 
fos murdered!’ She shrieked out; the men came running from the 
se ; but I held fast the carriage-door, ‘I am not come to hurt you, 
but you are the murderess of m , Henri Ambos. He loved you, 
and gous falsehood has killed him. May God punish you for it! y 
we qeost payee ou to the end of your life!’ I remember no more. 
was like one mad. I have just a recollection of her ghastly, terrified 
look, and her eyes wide open, beg be me. I fell into fits; and the 
carried me into the house of my brother's friend, and laid me on a 
When I recovered 1? senses, caléche and all were gone. When I 
reached Berlin, all this appeared to me so miraculous,-~so like a dream 
-I could not trust to my own recollection, and I wrote to the officer of 
Customs, to beg he would attest that it was really true, and what I had 
said when I was out of my senses, and what she had said ; and at Leipsic 
I received his letter, which I will show you.’’ And at Mayence sh 
showed me this letter, and a number of other documents ; her brother's 
pardon, with the emperor's signature ; a letter of the Countess Elise —— ; 
a most touching letter from unfortunate brother ; (over this she wept 
much ;) and a variety of other papers, all proving the ttuth of her story, 
even to the minutes’ ticulars, The next morning we were to part. 
I was going down the Rhine, and she was to proceed to Deuxponts, 
which she expected to reach in two days, As she had travelled from 
Berlin almost without rest, except the night we had spent at Frankfort, 
she appeared to me ready to sink with fatigue; but she would not bid 
me farewell that night, alth I told her I should be obliged to set off 
at six the next morning ; but ng my hand, with many expressions of 
gratitude, she sald she would be awake and visit me in my room to bid 
me @ last adieu, As there was only a very narrow passage between the 
two rooma, she left her door a little open that she might hear me rise, 
However, on the following —_ she did not appear. When dressed, 
I went on tiptoe into her room, found her lying in ao deep, calin 
sleep, her arm over her head, I looked at her for some minutes, and 
thought I had never seen a finer creature. I then turned, with a whis- 
pe seeane and adieu, and went on my way, 
This is all can tell you. If atthe time I had not been travelling 
against time, and with a mind most fully and painfully occupied, I be- 
lieve I should have been tempted to accompany my heroine to Deux- 
ay j-at least, I should have retained her narrative more accurately. 
ot having made any memoranda till many days afterwards, all the 
names have ped my recollection ; but if you have any doubts of the 
neral truth of this story, I will at least give you the means of verify- 
ng it. Here is her name, in her own handwriting, on one of the leaves 
of my pocket-book---you can read the German character ; 
ery Ampos Voy Zwemavxken, 


—__ 


VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY EXTRAORDINARY. 
Extracts from Mr. Croker’s Journal, kept during a late attempt to discover the 
Topographical Position of Russell Square. 

A foot-note to the following article, which is undoubtedly by Theodore Hook 
and ap in his paper in yo the circumstances under which it 


was written. At that period, John Croker was Secre' to the Ad- 
miralty, and Arctic — was one of the leading topics of the day. The 
us: 


— 





oot-note in question—which should have been prefatory—runs thi 
“ Most of our readers will recollect that, in a late debate relative te the re- 
moval of the Angerstein pictures to the British Maseam, Mr. Croker Bg 
one of the trustees) expressed himself uncertain as to the situation of that un- 
heard-of ; bat on Mr. Peel’s stating that it was near Russell-square, the 
of the Admiralty asserted that he did not at all know in what 
pa he li-square was! Mr. Barrow, however, asserting as posi- 
vely a belief in the bility of discovering that square as he has a 
northwest r. Croker was induced to fit out the above expedition. 
Our extracts from his journal will perhaps spare our readers the infliction of Mr. 
Croker’s quarto, to be published by Mr. John Murray.” 

On the 8th of May, 1825, two carriages bearing stores for the journey, 
left the Admiralty about 11 A.M. and, shortly after, dropped down to 
Charing Cross. Our company was divided as to the direction we should 
now take ; but, by the advice of Mr. Barrow, to whose northern know- 
ledge we have been so much indebtea, we steered our course up the Hay- 
market, from which place we were enabled, through the kindness of the 
Marquis of Hertford, whose carriage was driving in the direction we 
were leaving, to send letters to our friends at Whitehall. We threw out 
a champagne bottle at Panton-street, but it was picked up by Mr. Charles 
Wright, one of the natives. We lost some time in a frui 
get through Panton-square, but were re , and compelled to go 

rough Princes-street, a narrow channel issuing into Oxford-street. 
Pat in to Wood and Water in Lisle-street. It not be here irrele- 
vant to mention a certain curious slimy matter which floated along both 
sides of our way in streams of t length, resembling dirty water. We 
found we had made too far to westward, and were obliged to take a 
more easterly direction, bearing at the same time to the northward. 




















| We now arrived at a narrow inlet, which, in compliment to Captain 
Lyon, we named Lyon-street, but it brought us into passages from which 
we found great difficulty in extricating ourselves. e named these the 
Seven Saw a shoal of mackarel here. Pursuing our way due 
| north, we arrived at Dyot-street, which, in compliment to his Majesty, 
| we new-named George-street. The natives inhabiting this part of the 
world, which is laid down in the charts as Saint Giles’s, (and is so 
| named from the reputed piety of the natives) speak a jargon very near 
resembling Irish : I even thought I could distinguish the meaning of 
some of their expressions. They are peculiarly foud of two liquids of an 
intoxicating quality, of which the one is black and bitter to the taste, 
according to Mr. Theodore Hook’s report, and the other is clear and pun- 
gent. These liquors are called, in their language, beehre and jinn; the 
meaning of these wofs we could not discover. It is quite impossible to 
describe the effect of the yells, shonts, and laughter of these natives : 
| their females are far from shy, and embraced us with apparently cordial 
| demonstrations of affection. One of them picked my pocket of a metal 
| snuff-bor, A first iaterview does not authorize my attempting to des- 
cribe their features; but I may safely say, that even in a dozen visits I 
could not have discovered the natural colour of their skin. The men 
bad black or red beards, and were evidently quite ignorant of the use 
ofarazor, Their coin Is of a brown colour ; and on the various picces 
of this they appear to set a high value. We procured several of these 
medals, which are barbarously wrought, and treasured them up as cart- 
| Oxities. We offered one of the natives a glass of wine, but when he 
tasted it, he cried out too-weak ! too-we-ak / which we suppose signified, 
in his language, Wine. Most of these persons are notorious beggars. 

Having explored this interesting place, we made the best of our wa’ 
through an outlet, which we named, in complimeat to his Grace of Wel- 
lington, Duke street, and found ourselves in a wide opening, in which 
| Stood a building, cuntaining bows and arrows belonging to the savages, 

rude materials for fishing, armour, spears, &c., and a great many co- 
| loured stones on which the natives who guarded the building appeared 
| tosetahigh value. The walls were covered with coloured daubings, 
a evident proofs of their being exeeut.d by a person quite igno- 
| rant of the art. Mr. Hook said they were better hung than executed—a 

new joke, which made us all laugh heartily. We named this building 
the Museum. 

Shot a tame pigeon and put it in the boot. 

From various indications we were led to believe that we were now sp- 
paste some square ; we saw several tracks of wheels, and heard the 

umbering of heavy sledges, called in this part of the world koa-tches. 

I took the glass, but could desery nothing but a carver and gilder. Mr. 
Barrow was convinced that the distant buildings which he observed 
formed the equare for which we were so anxiously searching ; several 
savages Were seen On our way, quite different in their attire aud manner 
| Som those we had left, being much fairer in their complexions and 
| dressed with more regard to decency. They still, however, bore marks 
| of their barbarous origin: the coats of the men hung down to their 
| heels, and they evidently set a high value upon bright brass battons. 
The women were rather handsome, and evidently aimed at conquest ; 
but their dress and manner, in Mr. Hook’s opinion, were what he wittily 
styled Bloomsburyish. This was a word he caught from one of the crea- 
tures of this distant region ; we could not discover its meaning, but it 
was often repeated by these savages, and seemed to be the name of some 
remote territory. 

A chief of one of the inlets in this neighbourhood offered me his daugh- 
ter for 4 pound of tin tacks, but I thought of home, and preserved my 
virtue and my nails. 

Notwithstanding the confident hopes of Mr. Barrow, and my own as- 
surance, the company began to doubt very much of the existence of Rus- 
Sa A party, selected from our number, had visited the spot 
described by Mr. Barrow, bat, on their return, we found by their — 
that Bedford-square (as laid down in the charts) was the place of w 
we had fancied we were the discoverers. However, we were resolved to 
persevere in our search, and, by steering through a wide channel, which 
we +): —_—_— we arrived at last at the object of our jour- 
ney, @ Pe 


sball now attempt to describe ihe savages which we found in this 
square, 
.—The men are chiefly middle-sized, except round 





Persons of the 
the middle, with vulgar features. The women are sometimes bandsome, 
but man ye have ah stots bu emedily « woommen 
among them, an are ne to t, , as Mr, - 
lam remarked, cele the middle , . 

Dress and Ornaments.—The skins of sheep are potncipslty ates in 
clothing the male savages ; and those of calves in ing their square- 
toed boots and shoes, as being more capable of resisting water. The 
winter dress is a huge ill-made coat of sheep’s skin, of its natural dirty 
white colour. covering is sometimes white, and presents a 
strange contrast to the deep crimson countenance It half covers, Their 
coats hang quite loose, and are never allowed to button tight; the 
creases thus produced behind have a pleasing effect. The shirt is of 
coarse linen, and round the neck is nepligen y twisted a web of very 
ill-washed staff, of a thinner texture. The leg-gear have seldom braces 
attached to them; they are generally of a grey or drab colour. The 
boots are made very large, so much so, indeed, as to give the effect of 
several pairs being worn at once under each other. © drerses of the 
women are ge ly of a bright yellow, red, or green colour, and the 
boots of the fair sex are so large, as to have the a of leather 
sacks. Their children are » , at an early age, into a dress which 
bas jacket and breeches in one. The mule savages dress their bair ” 
cutting it smooth across the forehead ; the women divide theirs, tying t 
in a huge bunch on the crown, They are a cleanly people, but given to 
oil in their sallads, 

Machines, Such of the savages as have a ko-atch are considered 
of property. These machines are very large, capable of holding thirteen 
-or fourteen people. They have no outsides, 

Travelling and Coens —The savages of this part of the 
world have a propensity to travel; but their journeys are generally to- 
wards the cast or north. There are two places, however, to which they 
— in bodies annually, towards the summer season, These are 
called Rame-gait and Mar-gait, Few of the savages are ignorant of these 
two places; but even those who have been ro far, know very little to 
the westward of their own country. There are distant tribes, lying to 
the southward, with whom they hold occasional intercourse : these tribes 
inhabit a place called Ken-nin-gton. have even teken place 
between distant nations, and travellers from both countries bave 
mutually visited these widely regions. 

The savages of Russell-equare do not, like many other wild people, 
imagine that there is no country beyond their own to the westward ; 
they have even some faint ideas of what these unseen countries are, and 
have much pleasure in hearing of them, and the manners of their inbabi- 
tants. They have tradi stories of West end people, and speak of 
them with reverence and ration ; but their knowledge of their 
country is bounded by 

Hospitality.— Of this virtue we have had conviocing proofs, on the shel- 
ter we received when we arrived as strangers at the abode of one of these 
savages. We ate and drank as we pleased at the Red Lion, and the 
chief was a purple urbane man, not very extortionate. The people are 
as hospitable as Arabs, and give whatever food they possess with good 
will. The latter, to be sure, is by nb means inviting. The fish is rudely 
cooked, the meat is served up in large pieces, almost raw. The 
drink is a liquor called O-por-to, which is of a rough taste, intoxicating 
=. = red colour, which it communicates to the fingers. eehre is 

rao. 


Weopons.—Kunives are generally in use. These are of a huge size, like 
scythes, and bows | -_ es of bone. The forks are of — = 
Hook wittily cal m haymakers. These weapons are generally 
about 5 P.M. at which hour these barbarians feed. 

Treatment of their Women and Children.--The women are treated tolerably 
well; are rarely if ever beaten; are never compelled to work; are 
only tattoed twice a year; and are allowed, in household affairs, greater 
authority than the men, The children are, in general, tenderly treated ; 
and I do not know any instance of any of these savages having put an 
end to his owa o ng. I believe the fathers rarely cat young, 
though I was told that boiled child, with parsley and batter, was ne 
~ yng The little boys play with drums and bats, and the little girls 
w 0) 

Amusement._Ia the evenings the savages assemble at each other's 
houses, which are lighted up with candles made of tallow ; their chief 
amusement at these meetings is leaping and kicking their partners with 
great violence, to the sounds dra’ hair across cat- 
gut: ~ yee eden a kad-reel. The women eat lamps of ice, 
which they consider a delicacy: the men swallow a composition called 
kape, of a muddy brown colvur, or the decoction of SS 
tioned, which goes under the name of O-por-to. A rade kind of singing 
is also practised : S ee Sees & ee, but they are not un- 
like Rule Britannia and save the King. 








Natural History.—This region is chiefly Tobabited by bulls and bears, 
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who come from the eastward. Flocks of gulls and geese are also | or Lacordiéres, or Souths, or Channings, or Chalmers’, or Robert Halls, | unpaying world is let in—up the stone galleries, into the centre, dou- 
seen in large numbers towards the evening ; and tame asses are abun-| or Wesleys, or Whitfields? Are they all gone from amongst us for | bling and turning, fast and surging, the human tide sweeps in. A bush 
t. 


; ' ever? Sermons!—-the very term bas passed into a by-word and superla- again. The Bible, clasped and aureate, is borne aloft, and laid o: 
Here ceases the regular journal of our expedition ; and having as-| tive for whatever is stupid and tedious. The temperature a aired by | big pulpit cushion. Tit we uncover the many still batted. ‘ne 
certained that such a place as Russell-square actually lay about lat. 50 | the blood while acted upon by a modern orthodox sermon, Dr. Davy, by | multaneously with the Bible, and fronting the assembly, a huge placard 
or 60, and longitude 120, we set out on our return. We found the | an ingenious thermometer which he invented, found to be the lowest yet | is affixed :--Spurgeon Bazaar—D.V. Refreshment Room— Lecture every 
place rather thickly peopled, and one of the natives attracted our no- | attainable. “I comes to church,” quoth a church-going rustic, “and I | day, &c. At last, slowly breasting the throng, the back of a solid figure 














tice by the ingenuity he displayed in making rather clever daubs with | lies my legs up, and I thinks o’ nothing.” Not afew oppidan and me- | is seen in the distance, and by-and-by its front and orb-like 
colours upon coarse cloth. This individual's name was Sirt omasl awr- | trop tle congregations, we suspect, Tollow the bedi rustic plan. | photograph, is displayed en the alplt, The orb is calipunt ter a 
Ne Intricate problems have been solved in church. Ships have been mentally | hand, but only for a second,—and re-appears full of jollity :——a brief and 
Our carriage drifted on a Postberg at the corner of Hanway-yard, but} built, ledgers mentally balanced, cabinets mentally reconstructed, , hilarious prayer apparently. And now our time is come—an exceed- 
the tide setting in, we floated off without doing much damage. Our | battles fought, the loveliest dresses chosen, the most bewitching glances | ingly reprobate and reluctantly contributing congregation. “ Let us 

men were all well on the way except Mr. Barrow, who was extremely | cast, and the happiest thoughts often conceived, during the process of an | unite in supplication’ —that is the phrase. 
equare-sick on his return. | orthodox sermon. “1 could build a vessel from stem to stern under our Mr. Spurgeon generally prays standing—hallooing out towards the 
° a eee regular preacher,” was the testimony of a ship-builder in Whitfleld’s time, | ceiling in a coed sor and maledictory way, The irrelevant information 


SPURGEON AND SPURGEONISM. 

For the last six months every little bookseller’s window bas becn in- 
fected by a wicked print which sought the public eye under the title of 
“ Brimstone and Treacle.”’ It advertised a pair of familiar faces—twin 
types of a gee art—the favourite theologians of the metropolis. Trea- 

i as bland, pellucid, fine upon the surface. A dew, not of Hermon, 
vat of the Jockey Club, was upon him, and diffused itself trom his rever- 
end bair in radiant vapour down to the sweet belles that hung even upon 


“bnt when Mr, Whitfield preached I could not lay a plauk.” In Pari- which he conveys to the Almighty or the State, if it were not profane, 
tanical New England, too, according to the evidence of Mr. Longfellow, | would be simply tedious, In the prayer we heard, was a petition for 
the old prelatical distraction is possible. — | a and = a might be enabled not to talk but to do 
, : | something. This is followed by a hymn-—or, as the preacher terms it 

[eanene Oe ete — | “a sacred shout of joy —the tune @ favourite one.” And a vocal troll 

For I thought | pg yy it wh a has a certain ndeur and multitudinous weight 

ii 5 
what you, sir, decidedly ought not to have thought. Such sermons have : See eran, mene epee (ie lccath of vash ovest hemen Ste 


the skirts of his incomparable secular garments, 
points, and starts, and bypothetie situations. 
was the cringe of his bac 
his voice. Not .so Brimstone. 


Elegant and full of sou 


He was matchless in 


, sublime the sweep of his sleeve, the droop of 
Him Truefit never anointed ; his order 


driven congregations to the Surrey Gardens, A melancholy bourn! The 
metropol's that lit its lamps at five in the morning, and crowded down to 
desolate Moorfields to listen to the plaintive lament or the tearful denun- 
ciations of Whitfield,—that heard the grave, solemn tones of John Wesle 


1 


the sweet women’s and even children's voices intersecting it at inter- 
vals like a lyrical strophe, distinctly heard, blending and yet not sub- 
merged by it. In musical volume, to our ear at leust, it failed ; and just 
missed that sublimity which a Lutheran Choral might have 


’ + | sung by such a crowd~-fine it was, at any rate, and memorable. A verse 
that hung enrapt on the d words and noble thoughts, heeding litte of ab , . “ 
whaus Go tea ate, of Chalmers,—that caught flashes of supe | of a bymn sung sitting—another scrap of supplication—and “ another 


rnatu- | sacred shout of joy.” The last stanza of this “shout” th 
ral light amid the rolling apocalyptic clouds that darkened the brow of | are energetically A to attest in their song patriotic it cmunar 


Irving,—this metropolis that has hushed its roar awhile acquiescent to | jg ;— 
the music of Melville —is there nothing left for it now but the tatters of | 

such ribald wit—nothing but the shreds of such week-day lugubrious 
jests as went out, we had fondl , with the hubbub of the Whitsun 


Stulz would have declined to take, so loud he appeared, #0 stentorian, so 
clearly a theological jowler and hark-away. A Baptist apparently, whose 
meat was not locusts and wild honey, bat rather it might be Cambridge- 
shire pork and pot-herbs. Certainly there was a sort of ease about his 
waistcoat,—-a domestic style and clip about his hair, which was dark and 


The British Islands are the Lord's, 
unctuous,—a good deal of muscle about his neck ; his eye was commer- 


There Abraham's God is known, 





cial, and his fore-finger inquisitive 
theological business. 
cheek, 
were chronic vociferation. 


Otherwise the features were not noticeable 
They might have belonged 


to an uninspired potboy, to a profane auc 


tioneer, to Sam Hall “ called” to the pulpit, to a rustic bellman, to the 
1 office, or to the proprietor of a 

he figure was 
metimes it vociferated alone, sometimes os 
e 


Th 


familiar of an © 
street telescope indicatin 
everywhere served up. 
as the head of a vociferating firm, and rented a temporary a 
with other portraits less flattered than itself. Now it waved off a timid 





; Jupl ter as “ only a penny.” 


lank haired novice in trade,—now it frowned upon a rich and successful 
In Holbora it competed for notice 
with a Prime Minister,—in the Strand it disputed the window — a 

gen em 
in the Row it jostled Dr, Livingstone,—near Lincoln’s Ino Fields it 
winked to a quack doctor,—only in Pall Mall it drew the line 
o the 
City Road, in the by-streets about Finsbury and Hackney, and the cold 
rs of Camberwell, it had always the window coigne of vantage, 


veteran. It was never out of season. 


temperance orator—in the New Road it fought with an Indian 


and never—ne, never—interrupted the prospect of a bishop. 


har’ 
and was the one prevalent 
Religions have been— 


ictorial fashion. 


some notice of their existence and 


tailed disciples of Tae-ping-wa: 
At the Adelaide Galler 
depicting the delights of Mormonism as “ first-rate.” 
Square ms a pair of angels from the Agap have 
the general world the little-known fact of the re-descent of the Hol 
Ghost in the person of John Prince “ of that ilk.” Secularism still hol 
a feast of reason, admission inexpensive, in the puarlieus ets | 

From Mount Carmel, otherwise called Montague Street, a new 
ceives revelations, apparently conn the skylight, magnilogquen 
tered in the French langu Atal 








p ood lene may Se placed in Gorden = 
gious gress meet in Finsbu ircus, where a’ 
be Hy opening. On either side the Fark, sweet 
siastical nee 
dressed visitors into 
may be seen to adv 


easy seats, whence real 
sort of mimes devoutly wate 


The most prominent figure among these missionaries is a gentleman— 


raised as if canvassing for vacant 
Generally the face displayed a vast “ acreage of 
and an unusual chasm of mouth, as if the vocation of the owner 


are—a fashion among us, and as they have be- 
gun to make literary appeals, literary tribunals have become bound to take 
retensions. Like old Rome, London 
has teemed with missionaries, of all hues and extractions, from the pig- 
to the bearded adherents of Joe Smith. 
there has been Elder Pratt, fresh from Utah, 
At the Hanover 


to | Spurgeon, evidently boylike and over-bashful. 


tly ut 

TE ae 
te, a} es, evangelists, mystic pacing about in a haze of vio- 
pay pe -" ; uare. 0 A —- for reli- 
resent there appears 
lis chime wal eeale- 
hands daly crossed with silver, readily induct well- 
Cardinals and splendid 
antage, or ideal and melancholy reformatory- 


ho 

drums, and perished in the wnek of Greenwich Fair? Things are not 
now in the Surrey Gardens as they were in their prime--though the change 
is perhaps more = than real, There is still a remnant of the 
familiar beasts and the moulting birds, the odd fish, the subtle and un- 
yey serpents, the mangy dogs, and the intellectual beavers, There 

still the pensive money-changer, that used to brood in his broken box, 
and mourn over the folly of the world that went heedless on its townward 
way. Nightly, too, there is--or lately was-—-the clash of the inevitable 
band, and the flare and glare, and reek and reel, of the gas, and the tipsy 
laughter, and the gust of curses, and the sulphuric sputter, and crack, 
and flash, and blaze of fireworks in the air, Leora | a lurid light dewn 
brandy-splashed satins and jaunty pants and vests, and, overheard through 
all the human and inbuman roar, the plaint of the Great City without, 
still unquiet or muttering in its sleep. 

The Surrey Arcadia not in its prime! We must unsay that word. 
Sail forth from the retiring-room O autocratic Jullien—mount with 
stateliest step the throne of music—strike thy most magnificent tap— 
command that monstrous orchestra—and quell that shilling world into 
listening silence. Hark to that glorious drinking song, char, and 
clashed to the accord of harmonious metal. The “ Traviata!’ Yes; 
let us drink ; Violetta bids us. Letus drink to the beauty that is beam- 
ing around—Nature’s own. Flowers are blooming—voices of happiness 
sound—life’s pathway love’s light is illaming—we are getting warmer 
-~but, after all, this is secular, week-day entertainment. Can nothing 
be invented to enliven that proverbially dull day, an English Sunday ? 
Shall religion die for want of hilarity? Life is short and Art is loog— 
too long—too diffident. At last, there is an opening in the throng. 
Thank you, sir. Name? if we are not impertinent.—The Rev. C. H. 
Allow us to introduce 


, 


the capacious hall at the Surrey Gardens, every Sunday morning until 
further notice. The tickets may be had, like opera tickets, concert 
-| tickets, tickets for a raffle, or lottery tickets. Religious blanks it is 
possible to draw ; but, by continually attending, religious prizes may 
turn up.’ 

Will the reader venture? He knows the ground, and must brace his 
nerves on entering the spiritual Arcadia. It isa wet Sunday, and that 
will test our friend’s hilarious faculty, We have forgotten tickets, per- 
haps they will take money at the door, But we bad better take a bill. 
This is the Rev. Dr. Fletcher’s portrait “of the youthful herald of the 
cross, or young Timothy.”’ And here is“ The Light of Genius,” price 
1d., where “ we hail a new light, a comet of mercy, sent forth with a 
blazing power to consume sin and burn up all stu Watch him— 


e. 

who has been too familiarly, if not profanely, ‘ecm “ Brimstone,” | every word is a flower, every sentence a nosegay. His flood of words 

but whose proper title and description is Mr. C. H. Spurgeon. This fi-| becomes a tide,—an overflowing Nile.” What is a comet of mercy? 

gure is worth a moment’s study ; and the circumstances of which it is the | [s he like Whitfield, that Methodist Demosthenes, rather prone to weep 
pe 


and illustration are such as migh 
proud man humble. Mr. Spurgeon 
age he was sent to an agricultural college, where mone 


forced into early agricultural syntax, and sprouted into an usher, or 
generally unlearned assistant, at Newmarket and Cambridge. The seat 
of mathematics inspired him with a desire not to leara, but to preach. | 


Why should he not! There Jeremy Taylor had grown to immortality— 


Robert Hall to a household word—through preaching. If Mr. Spurgeon 
had not the sweet tongue of golden-mouthed Jeremy, or the ornate vo- 
wer: 
He might be a sounding brase, if not a tinkling cymbal. Im- 


calism of the good Nonconformist, he had a larger mouth and more 


ful lunge. 

merse him then in the pool,—dress him and elect him from an Indepen 
dent into a on 
mar,— teach to 
spire him with the 
which afforded 
throng of villagers—and you obtain—yes, what do you obtain? “ Talen 
or impadence ft” was the question put to a Dissenting preacher who firs 


stand at ease,—give bim bis own bymn-book,—-in 


heard the modern Whitield. “ Impudence,” was the peremptory answer. 
“ Talent, sir, wonderful talent,”’ is said to have been a smart commercial 
He shall have New Park 
Sach 
is a popular account of the young Timotby’s introduction to London. 
may or may not be true. Quite true it is that he has roceived 
a call, commercial or otherwise, to New Park Street,-moreover, there 


man’s dictum ; “ great 
Street Chapel ; he shall 


iritual talent, sir. 
well advertised, and draw the town.” 


The story 


can be little doubt that he has been well advertised, and, also, tha 
he has drawn and continues to draw the town, There is a Spurgeon li 
terature which is vended by direct Spur, 
nuine Sp signature, only at cer’ 

Spargeon tickets to enable a re 


no accredi 
different and very accommodatin 


may di 


Baca is accurately apportioned and div 
are sixpenny diam Lives, and Spur, 
meditation, all with excellent portraits 


into easy intervals. 


of that 
Walt. 
do.— 


I celebrate myself and what I assume you shall assume, 
I loaf 


tleman. A remarkable, thou 


and lean at my ease, and utter my barbaric yoop, over the roofs of man- 
kind. 


The lines might stand for Mr. Spurgeon’s motto. 


Yet this gentleman has perhaps some excuse—and the public some ex- 
planation of his success—in the decline amongst us of sound, honest, and 
reaching :—a fact to which the noble and earnest men of all 

should pay regard. Every one has a pretty accurate idea 
of a modern pulpit, and every one a pretty accurate experience of a ge- 
occupant of the first, if he be old, generally 
comes floating up to the brim, like an apple in a waseail-bowl, purple and 
pale and cold and uncertain, 
like one who has to search for his thoughts or has lost his proper place. 
Others allure by the majesty of their robes, by the dignity of their sleeves, 
by the ghostliness of their handkerchiefs, by the purity of their bands. by 
the unearthly glow of their velvet sermon-cases. But where are the in-| 
spired men, the sons of real, not of “ buttered ” thunder ?—where the 
trumpet-tongued orators, ferveat with deep-wrought and well-thought 
truth, not freighted with the spoils of sham, or stale, or musty, second- 


effective 
our charc 
nuine orthodox sermon. The 


hot and unwieldy. Ifhe be young he treads 


hand eloquence ’—where are to be fouad English Luthers, or 


t make the wise man pause and the 
not a man of letters. At an early 
pears to have been 


throw away his school-books—never mind his gram- 


gift of flaency,—take him from “a bottomless chair 
uneasy rest,”” and raise him above the heads of an opaque 


authority, and under a ge- 
shops,—there are 
probate world comfortably to hear itself 
consigned to perdition, with the elect gentleman’s signature to be had at 
g prices,—there are Spurgeon prayers 
that poor sinners are permitted tu buy cheaply,—there is Spurgeonic 
bread, a kind of dipped sweet Revalenta that undipped Chris- 
gest,—there is a Spurgeon almanac with Spurgeon texts and 

emblems, according to which our yearly pilgrimage through the bir» of 
,—there 
n hymn-books and books of 
Mr. Spurgeon,—and next week 
there will be a Monster Spurgeon Bazaar, where everything that the re- 
world can want may be bought, and will be sold for the benefit 

gh unknown American poet, Mr. 
hitman, “ one of the roughs, a Kosmos,” has told us what Ac can 


than to laugh, fonder rather of winning a tear than courting a grin,— 
that just man who refused houses and lands and gifts for himself,-who 
would not have a gigantic church built, as his American friends Epeeat 
him to do, saying ‘be cared little for ceiled houses,”—Whitfleld, who 
often stole away from the towns at night to shun the plaudits of the 
crowd,—Whitfeld, who mounted a table in Moorfields, and 
amld the bubbub of mountebanks and the wild Whiten jargon, and in 
spite of eggs and hog-wash, till, at last, awed by his earnestness, the 
motley company began to listen,—who attacked Vice hand to hand,—- 
whose images were taken from dangling gibbets on Kennington or 
Blackbeath,—whose choicest audience was one of collicrs at Kingswood 
or needlewomen in Clerkenwell? “1 never treated Whitfleld’s preach- 
ing with contempt,” said Dr, Johnson, “I believe he did good.” A cele- 
brated man of our time, Lord Campbell, has pr da similar judg- 
ment upon Mr. Spurgeon :-“ He is doing a great deal of good, Sir,” he 
remarked to Sir Richard Mayne, who was in attendance at the Surrey 
Hall ; “we want twenty young men like him.” The Pol'ce Commis- 
sioner apparently did not know of any. 

We approach the cheerful Hall:—tickets! tickets!—is money taken 
ata rellgious gate? Yea, happily for ua; reprobates are admitted for 
a shilling. We ascend into Mr. Spurgeon’s domain, The Hall is half 
full, In the body, migrate from Park Street, is a well-packed brigade 
of the chosen, who sit under Mr, Spurgeon | apie pyeand! and can be de- 
pended on,—a substantial dense mass of hats and bonnets, with bere and 
there a little child’s pretty face peering up wistfully towards the plat- 
form. See, the elect five shillings are beginning to roll, and turn, and 
spin, and deposit themselves merrily into the orchestral » What 
a bright and shining pile!—all good silver currency, multiplying now 
by dozens and twenties, and soon by hundreds. And those arithmetical 
men pacing up and down and round the galleries, and anon pausing 
with unquiet eye. Are they the counters or check-takers? Have the 
shares in the undertaking? Shillings and half-crowns and crowns still 
flowing in round the pulpit of the wonderful man. And yet, in these 
perturbed currency times, are those veritable shillings and crowns, or do 
they only re nt and are not what they seem? “It is humiliating to 
think,” Mr. Spurgeon is reported to have said, “ how little is collected 
at the doors, only £10 last Sunday. The balance in the banker’s hands 
is only £3,600, and the sum required for a sufficiently large church 
where I shall be glad to welcome any bishops, is £25,000.” Very hu- 
miliating, indeed, Mr. Spurgeon ; and with a thousand conversions a year, 
and after eight sermons a week, very hard. We look round once more : 
—hats still on, the Hall still filling. 

Where are the work-people—the toiling, working poor of the town— 
the old men never young, and the children always old—the peaked and 
lean and hungry faces—the shambling figures of men and women ragged 
and draggled, that half ran, half limp, from the equalid courts and 
flooded ground-floors where “ the town’s blood sleeps corruptly”? We 
do not find these in the Surrey Hall. Smug faces, and well-shaven faces, 
and faces round, and fat, and smirking are here,—the self-same faces smil- 
ingly from the self-same places as the audience of yesternight’s comic songs 
and brass band. Dapper respectable dresses enough everywhere to be seen 
—faces and dresses that might be often seen in suburban tea- ens, at su- 
burban dances, and suburban love-feasts—faces and dresses of seemly young 
men and young women considering about connubial life prospectively, 
aompellie not forsaking each other's pleasant company,—smart bonnets, 
too, here and there, nodding out coquettishly from the ring of pigeon-hole 
boxes. Instead, we may see what is happening under the pulpit :—watch 
that benevolent-haired and apparently distinguished connexion of Mr. 
pom, | reading his letters—observe, by his side, that lean young man 
who has just marched into his post, stands up in front of that hatted con- 
gregation, employs one hand as a temporary visor for half his face, and 
seems to pray quickly and defiantly. There is that irritating owner of 
a valuable umbrella, whirling it rapidly round and literally “ aspersing”’ 
a part of the congregation below—a congregation, too, objecting on 
principle to aspersion. In any less orderly gathering such an act would 
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* On my return I had a singular @ 
sight of this savage’sdaubings, and 

and Doings, when I fell into a deep slumber, and 4 
bit of dining with th’s barbarian painter once a week. 


ream. I had been much gratified with the 
had sat down to read a few pages of Sayings 
reamed that | was in the ha- 


produce a riot. 

Here and there in the galleries are a few literary or religious evidences. 
Newspapers are being read, huge books pored over, and papers that look 
like tractsconned. A rush and trampling of feet at the doors, and the 














l ue the word British a strong, rough, almost nautical emphasis was 
laid. What we have described occupied an hour, during which, to our 
mind, the preacher was not “smart.” Either the man who sat in the 

ulpit behind him hindered him, as a back rail sometimes hinders a negro 
rom praying ; and, nautically h rereg he creaked and strained as if 
against a ground swell or a head-wind: it was not until he neared the 
sermon and got his main up, and bis arm tackle to work, and all right 
fore and aft, that he realized Mr. Walt. Whitman's description of “ loaf- 
ing and leaning at ease,” or “loafing and inviting the soul.” At last 
he uttered “ his barbaric over the roofs of mankind.” “A young 
hound,”’ says old Jay, “ always yelps directly he comes into the ‘field ; 
an old one waits till he has drawn something.” Mr. Spurgeon sets off in 
a yelp or “ yoop’’ instanter. He pever loses wind, though the rate at 
which he cuts the air ie positively alarming. His sermons are a series of 
windy combats with Apollyon, from which that personuge always slinks 
off howling and Mr. Spurgeon invariably stalks forth exultant victor. 
In one of his sermons the devil is represented as troubling a man with 
his sins‘ You rascal, you, don’t come troubling me,” is the reply, “ did 


| I not transfer your busiaess to Jesus Christ, bad debts and all? What 


business have you to bring them uP to me—-I laid all on Christ. Go and 
tell my master—don’t come troubling me.” 

At the conclusion of another discourse Gabriel is invoked, Mr. Spur- 
geon loterposing in behalf of a wretched sinner—for the utter profanity 
of thig appeal we have mvt no passage at all comparable to it. “The 
sword of justice is about to descend ; it is hanging by a single hair. 
Stop, Gabriel, stop, spare him another year, till I dig about him and 
dung him,” A silence, and the preacher exclaims, “I thank thee, O God! 
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ss which Mr, ‘eon has pic! 
hed t very #090 drops, flading it bard. 





he 1 not die to-night—perhaps, to-morrow.”” Compare this rant with 
the appeal of Whitefield, from whom the invention is pilfered, and be- 


him.— Ladies and Gentlemen, The metropolitan and reprobate world | daubed with Mr. Spurgeon’s peculiar coarseness, “The attendant angel 
in general will be addressed by our reverend and lively young friend in | {8 just about to leave the threshold and ascend to heaven, and shall he 


not bear with him the news of one sinner among all this multitude re- 
claimed from the error of his ways?’ Then lifting his voice, Whitfield 
exclaimed, “ Stop, Gabriel, stop, ere you enter the sacred portals and 
carry with you the news of one sinner won to heaven—.” This is 
iMiyjonts. ep is Mr. Spurgeon’s adaptation? 

@ amount of contempt and jesting expended at the Surrey Hall on 
the foul fend is dismal ~ the caweme. Mr. C, H. Spurgeon parm in a 
vulgar Pandemonium amid blood, and smoke, and de , and knives, 
and writhing howling agents of bale and malison. sieht ol that pure 
ether above the “ smoke and stir of that dim spot which we call earth,” 
cannot be had for the lur.d clouds of subterranean smoke bele 


hed 
from the 8 ~~ 


om inferno, His angele, and archangels too, are not 
— excelling in celestial strength, discharging lofty or lowly behests, 
posting along the swift winds, gliding down the sunny stairs, treadin, 
the s pavement, or descending terrible lightning jags, agents 
wrath displeasure, but are celestial chanticleers continually ng 
their wings, and within oall ready to core and off any bon s =r 
who is not Srtesing to the invocator’s rapid rant. Scraps of 1 
A ts of uninspired and most uninspiring bymas, totretioced 
poet says.” Now and then a Latin 
ked up as a fowl might « natl, which 
Phrases such as tinnit inane, it sound 
empty—or Kece homo, “as Pilate tersely exclaims, Bebold the man.’ 
Then follow metaphors of the Dick Swiveller order, “Stir the flame of 
hilarity with the wing of friendship,” or, similarly, according to Spur- 
geonic materialism, angels ascending the — of glory, difons 
stamplog their feet, and angels and dying saints generally salen 
sonnets, which, to adopt another Spurgeonism, appears to be “ the 
brogue of Canaan,” English grammar is readily disposed of, “ There 
iv a poor fellow who says I could not put six or seven words together in 
Koglish cs. Tush upon — grammar, God does not care for 
that!” Books Mr. Spurgeon equal y dispenses with in bis own fashiou | 
“ T love Butler's ‘ Analogy,’ I love Paley’s ‘ Evidences ;’ but I don’t read 
them ; I don’t care to go into the mad for the sake of washing myself 


clean.” 
Conutenay the discourse is enlivened by a stave of a song—from 
“The Bay of Biscay,” or “ The Standard Bearer,” and this sort of staff : 


—* IT think the angels are looking down from the battlements of heaven, 
and singing ‘See the Conquering Hero comes.’ Now a metaphor ta- 
ken from “ Mine Uncle ;—‘* Your soul is in pawn to the devil ; Christ 
has paid the redemption-money, you take faith for a ticket, and get your 
soul out of pawn.” The future tense is his strongest point, ithe lost 
soul appears to correct the Almighty’s grammar, “ I am damncd—so is 
the reply —I shall be damned,—when a thousand years has passed away 
it is written still shall be damned.” His potential mood, too, is charac- 
teristic :— A man sits down in ee et I can do all 
that. * * Iknow I hugged the old idea into ‘ cans, cans, cans,’ but 
I found the cans would hold no water.” Here is a passage on death, 
with exquisite parliamentary allusions:—‘ The grim sergeant of the 
House is coming, and he will discover you. What will be your jot if 
you have been a o—— in his House below, when you find that you 
may have sat for a little while in this House of Commons below, you 
cannot sit in the House of Lords above.” His Aha’s are as remarkable 
as a hyena’s :—* Aba,” says the devil, “ Prince of Light, I have one of 
thy jewels.” There are Spurgeonic indal it would seem :—“ As 
soon = a man trusts God, all his sins are ven,—past, present, and to 
come. 

Of the advantages of immorality, here is his opinion :—“ If you go to 
heaven you must elbow pickpockets and walk side by side with drunk- 
ards and thieves. There is only one road to heaven for the moral and 
immoral, for the chimney-sweep and Her Majesty the Queen.” 

Here is another select thought :— 

“The thought strack me the other day, that the Lord will bave in 
heaven some of those very big sinners that have gone further astray than 
anybody that ever lived, the most extraordinary extravaganzas of vice, 
just to make the melody complete by singing some of those soprano notes 
which you and I, because we have not gone so far astray, will never be able 
to utter. I wonder whether one has stepped into this chapel this mornin, 
whom God has selected to take some of those alto notes in the scale 
praise? Perhaps there is one such here. Oh! how will such a one sing, 
if grace—free grace—shall have mercy upon him.” 

As a piece of religious stage-effect, take the conclusion of a watch- 
night sermon :— 

“ And now, dear friends, may grace be given unto you, that ye ma 
be able to pour out hen hearts this night! Remember, my hearers, it 
may seem a light thing for us to assemble to night at such an hour, but 
listen for one moment to the ticking of that clock! [Here the preacher 
paused, and amid solemn silence every one beard the clock with its tick, 
tick, tick.] It is the beating of the pulse of eternity. You hear the 
ticking of that clock !—it is the footstep of death pursuing you. Each 
time the clock ticks, death’s footsteps are may the ground close be- 
hind you. You will soon enter another year. This year w'll bave gone 
in a few seconds. 1855 is almost gone; where will the next year be 
spent, my friends! One has been spent on-earth ; where will you spend 
the next? ‘In heaven!’ says one, ‘I trust.’ Another murmurs, * Per- 
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haps I sball spend mine in hell!’ Ab! solema is the thought, but before | end fortune are secure, your share in the discovery will never be made | the heart is always the same ; and I will save him—save him, for the sake 


that clock strikes 12, some here may be in hell ; and, blessed be the | known. Victor, do you think I have not taken care of you ?”” 


of the strong arm and the fair, frank face that have been mouldering for 


name of God! some of us may be in heaven! * * And now, I appre- | Even then his whole countenance softened. This man, whose proud | years in the grave !”’ 


ciate the power of silence. , You will please to observe strict and solemn | spirit she had so often trampled on, whose kind heart she had so often 


silence until the striking of that clock ; and let each one spend the time wounded, from whom she asked so much—ay, so much as his bitterest | it had happened but yesterday, 


She is wandering back into the past now. Vivid and real as though 
e recals a scene that took place many 


as he pleases..--[It was now two minutes to twelve, und profound silence | enemy would have shrank from taking—was ready and willing to give | a long year ago in the streets of Pesth. She was a young, light-hearted 


, fave where sobs and groans could be distinctly heard from peni- |her all, and to bless the very hand that smote him to the death. He 
‘oak lips antes the iain The clock having struck, Mr. Spurgeon | spoke gently and uingy now. He bent over her chair, and looked 
continued ;] You are now where you never were before ; and you never | down at her with kind, sad eyes. : 
will be again where you have been to-night.” “ Not so,’’ he said, “ Rose, notso. Iam glad you did not sacrifice 
A reverend critic, Dr. Campbell, pronounces on the preacher thus: | me. I like to think you would have saved me if you could ; but I can- 
“Is he abrupt, blunt, direct? It is nature. Is he idiomatic, colloquial, not accept the terms. To morrow is my birthday, Rose. It is St. Hu- 
playful, dramatic? It is nature.” Or, as Elijah Pogram has it :— bert’s day, and I have a grand chasse here, as you know. Many of these 
“ Rough he may be, so air our Barrs. Wild be may be, so air our Baffa- devoted gentlemen will be at Elderdorf to-morrow. Give us at least 
lers. But he is a child of Natar, and achild of freedom, and his yore me that one day. In twenty-four hours from this time you can forward your 
wer to the despicable critic is, that his bright home is in his setting f ) 
sun,”. ++» But a ot this prate and profanity. “To preach long and | Rose, dear Rose,” he murmured, as he placed the paper in her hand, 
loud damnation,” said Selden, “ is the way to be cried up. We love a |“ it is the /ast present I shall give you—make the most of it! 
man that damns us, and we run after him again to save us.” Why did she meddle with politics, woman as she was in her heart of 
And now the performance is over---the evil one has been effectually | hearts? What had she to do with Monsieur Stein, and Government in- 
clubbed--archangels have flapped their wings-—the side-shaking laugh- | trigues, and a secret police, and all that complicated machinery which 
ter and the women’s titters are over--and the performer bas passed to | is worked by gold alone, and in which the feelings count for nothing? 
the retiring-room to receive congratulations. The boxes are rattled at State information might go to other quarters ; fortunes be made on the 
the doors, but it is humiliating to note the dead pecuniary silence. Now Bourse by other sp tors ; her hust wait for his appointment till 
we are borne along and jammed in the press at the stage-door. Thence doomsday, and the attainder remain unr2versed on the estates in the 
the Spurgeon family are emerging ; graciously the hilarious performer | Banat as long as the Danube flow d downward from its source ;—what 
bows, and nimbly steps into his brougham ; at times—according to a | cared Princess Vocysal? She looked up, smiling through her tears, like 
published report—even extending his hand for the fair chosen to kiss. | & wet rose in the suashine. She took the list from his hand; once, 
twice, she pressed the paper to her lips, then tore it in a thousand frag- 
ments, oe me them abroad over o a floor of the conserva- 
7 : tory, to mingle with the shed blossoms e ia, to be swept away 
THE INTERPRETER. with the decayed petals of the camellias, to be whirled hither and thither 
CHAPTER XIJIL.—OONTINUED. by the breeze of morning to oblivion, but to rise up between her and 
But soon my better nature triumphed; I saw the path of duty | him who now stood somewhat aghast by her side, never, never more! 
plain before me, 1 determined to follow it, and struggle on, at| She put her hand almost timidly in his. “ Victor,” she said, in a soft, 
whatever cost. I had lived for her all my life. I would live for her | low voice, “ you have conquered. I am yours now in defiance of all. 
still. Perhaps when I became an old grey man she would know | Oh, Victor, Victor, you do indeed love me!” 
it; perbaps—never in tbis life—perbaps she might bless me for| Le looked startled, scared, almost as if he could not understand her ; 
it in another; but it should be done! Could I but make a cer- | he shook in every limb, whilst she was composed and even dignified. 
tainty of Victor’s liaison with the Princess, could I but obtain a right to| “ Yes,” she said, rising from her chair, * I will trifle with you no longer 
to him on the eubject! I would make him one last appeal that | now. I know what I do;I see the gulf into which I plunge. Misery, 











——. 


should force him back to his duty. I would, if necessary, tell the whole | ruin, and crime are before me; but I fear nothing. Victor de Rohan! | fi 
truth, and shame him by my own sacrifice into the right path. I felt a | when I leave Edeldorf, I leave it with you, and with you I remain for 


giaut’s strength and a martyr’s constancy ; once more | leaned my head | ever!” 


upon the cold iron rail, and the opportunity that I asked for seemed to| They walked out of the conservatory side by side, I do not think 
inad + at J sti as 


come when | least expected it. they exchanged another word ; and I r . y 
In such a mood as I then was in, a man takes no note of time: I could | pified, like a man who wakes from some ghastly and bewildering 
not tell how long I had been sitting there in the solemn peaceful night, | dream. 
it might have been minutes, it might have been hours, but at length the | ‘The striking of the Castle clock roused me to consciousness—to a con- 
click of billiard-balls, which had been hitherto audible in the ad- | viction of the importance of time, and the necessity for immediate ac- 
joining apartment, ceared altogether, a man’s step and the rustle of «| tion. It was now midnight. Early to-morrow we should all be on the 
’s dress were heard in the conservatory, and when they reached | alert for the grand batue on the Waldenberg, for which preparations 
within six paces of me, Victor placed a chair for Princess Vocqsal under | had been making for several days. I should scarcely have an —_ 
the spreading branches of a brilliant azalia, and seated himself at her | nity of speaking in private to my friend, and the day after it might be 
side. She dropped her bracelet on the smooth tesselated floor agshe sat | too late. No, to-night I must see Victor before he slept; to-night I 
down ; he picked it up and clasped it on her arm: as he did so I caught | must warn him from the abyss into which he was about to fall, less to 
& glimpse of bis face : he was deadly pale, and as he raised his eyes to | him the dishonourable act of which I had been guilty, sustain his anger 
hers, their wild mournful appealing glance reminded me of poor Bold’s | and contempt as I best might, and plead her cause whom I must never 
last look when he died licking my hand. The Princess, on the contrary, | see again. More than once—I will not te rebellious og J rose 
shone if possible more brilliant than ever ; there was a settled flush, as | in my heart. Why are these things so? is she not mine whom I 
of triumph, on ber cheek, and her whole countenance bore an impress of | have loved so many dark and lonely years? Why must Victor, after the 
determined, uncompromising resolution, which I had already remarked | proof he has given to-night of more than human devotion, never be 
4s no uncommon expression on those lovely features. happy with her for whose sake he did not hesitate to offer up all that 
My first impulse was to confront them at once, aad take my depar- | was far dearer to him than life. But 1 had long learnt the true lesson, 
ture ; but I bave already said I suffered from constitutional shyness to a | that “ Whutever is, is right’’—that Providence sees not with our eyes, 
great , and I was unwilling to face even my old friend with such | nor judges with our judgment ; and that we must not presume to ques- 
traces of strong emotion as 1 knew must be visible on my exterior. I was | tion, much less dare to repine. I hurried through the billiard-room to- 
most unwilling to play the eavesdropper. I felt that, asa man of honour, | wards Victor’s apartments ; I had then to traverse the drawi m, 
























| maiden then ; the acknowledged beauty of her tribe, the swiftest runner, 
| the most invincible pedestrian to be found of either sex in the bounds of 
Hungary. Nota little proud was she of both advantages, and it was 
hard to say on which she plumed herself the most. In those days, as in 
many others of its unhappy history, that country was seething with in- 
| ternal faction and discontent ; and the Zingynies, from their wandering 
habits, powers of endurance, and immunity from suspicion, were con- 
stantly chosen as the bearers of important Legetiten and the means of 
communication between distant conspirators, whilst they were themselves 


information to Vienna ; after that, you and I will meet no more on earth. | kept in utter ignorance of the valuable secrets with which they were 


entrusted. 

The gipsy maiden had come up to Pesth on an errand of this nature 
all the way from the Banat. Many a flatand weary mile it is ; yet though 
she had rested but seldom and partaken sparingly of food, the girl’s e' 
was as bright, her step as elastic, and her beauty as dazzling as when 
first started on her journey. In such a town as ital of Hungary she 
could not fail to attract attention and remark. Ere long, while she her- 
self was feasting her curiosity with innocent delight on the splendours of 
the shop windows and the poy | wonders of a city so interesting to this 
denizen of the wilderness, she found herself the centre vf a gazing and 
somewhat turbulent crowd, whose murmurs of approbation at her beauty 
were not unmixed with jeers and even threats of a more formidable des- 
aye. Swabes were they mostly, and Croatians, who formed this dis- 
orderly mob ; for your true Hungarian, of whatever rank, is far too 
much of a gentleman to mix himself up with a street riot or vulgar brawl, 
save upon the greatest provocation. ‘here had been discontent brewing 
for days amongst the lowest classes ; the price of bread had pmo up, 
and there was a strong feeling abroad ost the landholders, and 
what we should term in England the agricultural interest ly. 

The mob soon recognised in the Zingynie maiden one of the messengers 
of their enemies. From taunts and foul abuse they proceeded to overt acts 
of insolence iy and the a bi ae rl 3 et bay, 
surrounded by savage faces, rude, ng tongues. Soon began 
to hustle and maltreat her, with cries of “ Down with the gipsy !”— 
“ Down with the go-between of our tyrants!”—‘ To the stake with the 
fortane-teller!”—* To the Danube with the witch!” Imprudently she 
drew her long knife and flashed it in the faces of the foremost; for an 

the curs gave back, but it was soon struck from her hand, and 
any immunity that her youth and beauty might have won from her op- 
cea was, by this ill-judged action, tur to more determined vio- 
ence and aggression. Already they had pinioned her arms, and were 
dragging her towards the river—already she had given herself up for 
lost, when a lane was seen opening in the crowd, and a tall powerful 
man came striding to her rescue, and as he elbowed and jostled his way 
~ her tormentors, asked authoritatively, “ What was the matter, 
aia a ow they could dare thus to maltreat a young and beautiful 

r 

“ She isa witch!” replied one ruffian who had hold of her by the wrist, 
“ and we are going to put her in the Danube. You are an aristocrat, and 
you shall keep her company!” 

“Shall 1?” replied the stranger, and in another instant the insolent 
Swabe, spitting out a mouthful of blood and a couple of front teeth, mea- 
sured his length upon the pavement. The crowd began to retire, but 
they were fierce and excited, and their numbers gave them confidence. 
A comrade of the fallen ruffian advanced upon the champion with bared 
knife and scowling brow. Another of those straight left-handers, deli 
vered flush from the shoulder, and he lay prostrate by his friend. The 
stranger had evidently received his fighting education in England, and 
the instructions of science bad not been thrown away on that + 
those heavy muscular limbs. It was indeed no other the 
t de Rohan, Vietor’s father, the associate of the Prince of Wales, 

of Philip Egerton and Sir Boveciey 5 aly what was 


li 


I was inexcusable in not instantly apprising them of my pom yet | and a little snug retreat in which it used to be our custom to finish the to the purpose at the t juncture, the pupil of the famous 
some strange, inexplicable fascination that I could not resist, seemed to | evening with a social cigar, and to which, in former days, Valérie was | Jackson. Ere long the intim mob to interfere, and the no- 
force me to remain where I was, unnoticed and unsuspected. Ere they | sometimes to be led upon to bring her work. Here I found Rops- | bleman, conducting the frightened gipsy girl with as much deference as 
had spoken three words I was in ion of the whole truth, that truth | ley and Prince Vocqsal comfortably established, apparently with no idea | though she had been his equal in never left her till he 
which a few minutes earlier I bad been so anxious to ascertain. [donot | of going to bed yet for hours. They had never met till to-day, but | had placed her in his own her, with three or 
attempt to excuse my conduct, I am aware that it admits of no pallia- | seemed to suit each other admirably, all that was ludicrous inthe Prince’s | four stout hussars as her escort, half-way back on her homeward journey 
no one ean be guilty of an act of espial and still remain a gen- | character and conversation affording a ceaseless fand of amusement | There is little bit of romance safe locked up and hidden away some- 
deman ; but I state the fact as it occurred, can only offer in extenua- | to the Guardsman ; while the latter’s high prowess as a sportsman and | where in a corner of every woman's heart. What was the great 
tion the fever of morbid excitement into which I had worked myself, and | intimate acquaintance with the turf him an object of great in- Count de Rohan to the vagabond Zingynie maiden but a “ bright 
my unwavering resolution to save Victor, in spite of his own infatuation, | terest and to the enthusiastic Hungarian. Ropsley, with re- | cular star,” from which she must al remain at a hopeless im- 
her sake in whose bebalf I did not hesitate thus to sacrifice even my | stored health, and his ladye-love under the same roof wi was in e distance? Yet even now, her hair is grey and her 
. the highest spirits, and no wonder. brow is wrinkled—though she has loved and suffered, and borne children 
“ but that, Rose, my adored Rose ; any but that,” “ Don’t run away, Vere,” said he, catching me by the arm as I passed | and buried them, and wept and and hoped and feared, and gone 
; the Count ; and his voice came thick and hoarse, whilst bis fea- behind his chair ; “it’s quite early yet. Have a quiet weed before turn- ber Fae Ea agnen (og Soe y sorrows—the colour mounts to her 
worked convulsively with the violence of his feelings. “Think of |ing in.” Adding, in an amused whisper, “ he’s an immense trump, this! | withered cheek, the blood warmer round her when she 
what I have been to you, think of all my devotion, all my self-denial. | That’s his third cigar and his fourth tumbler of and since | thinks of that frank, handsome face, with its noble features its fear- 
You cannot doubt me ; it is impossible ; you cannot mistrust me now ; but, | we came here ; and he’s telling me now how he once pinked a fellow in | less eyes, and the kindly smile with which it bade her farewell. There- 
as you have a woman's heart, ask me for anything but that.’’ the Bois de Boulogne for wearing revolutionary shirt-buttons. In Eng- | fore has she always felt a thrilling interest in all that appertains to the 
was g and unclasping the bracelet he had placed 7 her too, my dear fellow ; it’s as good as a play.” Count de Rohan ; fore has mourned him with many a secret 
arm, her head over the jewel, but she raised her soft lustrous ven as he spoke I heard a door shut in the and I hurried | tear and many a hidde pang she loved and cherished and 
eyes to his, and with a witching, maddening glance, of which he kaew too | away, leaving the new acquaintances delighted with each other’s | watched over his child as though he had been her own, exhausting all her 
well the power, marmured— — skill and all her superstition t for him a happy future— 
“Give it me, Victor, dear Victor! you have never refused me anything | In the gallery I met Victor’s French valet with a bundle of clothes | ward 


known you. 


. home, country, life itself. Drop by oop ou should have | thought I ; “ per 


the best in my body, and I would thank you and bless you for ac- | And I went to bed with a heavy, ach 
cepting it; but this is more than all, Rose—this is my honour. Could ne 


Aor ed to see me a disgraced and branded man? could you bear to feel CHAPTER XLIV,—THE GIPSY’s DREAM, 

I deserved to have my arms reversed and my name scouted? Could! It isa calm, clear nj 

a} oy od » if it were 80? Oh, Rose, you have never loved me if you | horizon, scarcely dims the radiance of those myriads of stars which gem 
oe 


Perhaps you are right,” she answered, coldly, “ perhaps I never did. | Chaldean to 


“ 
é 
°F 


with a sudden change of manner, and anovher of those soft | shall eat and what we shall drink—as brings startlin, 

fond that made such wild work with her victim—* do you think I | the unsolved question, Which is Reality—the Material 

would ask « man I did not care for to make such a sacrifice! Oh, Vic- 

tor! you little know a woman's heart—you have cruelly mistaken mive.”’ | above ; not a tree, not an undulatio 
The fond eyes filled with tears as she epoke. Victor was doomed. I | far wide below. Dim and indistinct, its monotonous 

knew it from that moment. He scarcely made an effort to save himself | sents a vague idea of 


And you ask for tbisas.a last proof of my devotion, You are not | sound is heard save the lazy aud ripple of the Danube, as 
satisfied yet. It is not enough that I have gi the whole happi- i 
ae 2, md Tt, ne reef b al f ven you the whole happi- | away under its low swampy tom sluggteh 


too little.” he with bitter emphasis, * 1 must offer up the unstained | ing, with all their hopes and 


honour of the De Rohans in addition to all!” aad joys and sorrows in this Isolated 


fears, 
spot. Even here beauty pillows her head on the broad chest of strength ; 
Another of those speaking, thrilling glanoca. Oh, the old, old story. infancy nestles to the bee of a mother’s bosom; weary toboar “lies 
Samson and Dalilab—Heroules and Omphale—Antony and Cleopatra, on | prone and helpless, with relaxed muscles and limp, powerless limbs ; 
the rains of an empire—or plain Jack aud Gill at the fair, Man’s weak- 


no-s is Woman's opportunity, and so the world goes on. 
“ Vietor,”’ she said, © it ls for my sake.” ~ 

colour mounted in bis check, and he rose to his feet like a man, 

The old look 1 bad mirsed all the evening on his face came back once 

more, the old look that reminded mo of shouting squadrons by the Da 


youth dreams of love, and age of youth ; and sleep — her welcome 
— oe the hardy tribe who have chosen this wi 
or tl r. 


So be it,” he eald, calmly and distinctly, but with bis , 
and his nostril dilated, like that of a thorough-bred os ior Wos seelled os the wind thet Ul 


‘So be it! and never forget, Rose, in the long dark future, never forget 


edge ; to come and go unmarked and antram- 
melled as the wind that lifts the elf-locks from his brow. So he slee; 


that it wee for your ake, and pow listen to as I betes we eet equally well under the coarse canvas of a tent or the roof of a clear cold 


; eky ; he pays no rent, he owns no master, and he believes that, of all 
my father’s friends, I complete an act of treachery such as Is yet unknown the nhabitants of the earth, he alone Is free. ‘ : 

in the annals of my country, such as her history shall curse for its base- 
noas till the end of time, devote to ruin and 

I stain my fa- 


ther’s shield, I break m watching for the dawn 


the fl of ® woman past the prime of life, nay, verging upon old age, 
was weeping now—weepin lei . . 
her hands; but he heeded it on hh poten vely, with her face buried in | but who retains all the majesty and some remains of the beauty which 


b . 
“All this I am willing to do, Rose, because I love you; but mark the dletingulshed her to days ; who even now owns none of the decay 


y gone 
consequences, As surely as 1 deliver you this list’’—be drew a paper of casna <2 Seay, < aie wate eatally enssunpatins the obvante & 


ears, but who looks, as she always did, born to command, and not yet 
| his breast as he spoke‘ so surely I proclaim my treachery to the oon le of enforcing obedience to ber behests, It is none other 
world, #0 surely I give myself over to the authorities, #0 surely I march | the Fiogysie Queen who 
up to the oaffold at the bead of that devoted band who were once my | be was a laughing 
friends, and ry they think it shame that their blood should soak the | ease for the sake 


same planks as mine, though they turn from me in disgust, b 
verge of another world, pay f will I die amongst them we beldty, ao cS case aloe Wen coaiee Ghaawe tones’ Gee thy, os cee mab 


b ‘nchingly, as the most stainless patriot of them all !”” — hens een ae peelas: 
* No, no,” she sobbed out ; “ never, never ; do you think I have no 
feeling? do Pe think I have no heart? I have provided for your safety 
jong ago. I have got your free pardon in a written promise, your life 





I over his arm, humming an air from a French opera. “Could I see the | his 

* Nor would I now, were it anything that is in my power to give,”’ he | Count?’ “ Alas! I was a few seconds too late!” The valet “ was in 

burst out burriedly, and in accents of almost childish impatience ; “I | despair—he was desolate—it was impossible. Monsieur had even now 

ool, that for your sake I would cast everything to the winds—for- | retired to the ee of Madame!” “I must do it to-morrow,” 
, ps 


may find an opportunity when the chasse is over.” 
heart. 


t; @ narrow crescent moon, low down on the 


the entire sky. It is such a night as would have been chosen by the 





read his destiny on littering above his head—such 
ve often told me I am very bard-hearted—Victor,” she added, | a night as compels us perferoe to think of Se matiers than what we 


ly to our minds 
of to-day or the 
Ideal of to-morrow? Not a cloud obscures the diamond-sprinkled vault 
n, varies the level plain extending 


surface pre- 
space, the vastness of which is enhanced 

by the silence that reigns around. Not breath of air is —— not a 
t steals | fort. 

cs and unseen. Yet there is 

fas well—nay, even that is | life breathing in the midst of this apparent solitude : human hearts beat- 


id waste of Hungary 


It is long past midnight; their fires have gone out for hours; their 
—_ ae low — oe . Sone oS i gn on —* they are 
; you might ride within twen never know you 

gebe, ond a dash to the frout with Ali Mesrour and brave Iekender Gere nears ys encampment, for Tingyale oven to be encbeatved 
ey. His blood was up, and his lance in rest now, stop bl who can! | and secret in his movements ; to wander here and there, with no man’s 


hes ah ant —_ ae rises a a omens ee hrm f tents, and —. 
de & soore of the no- to ear starr: 4 ards t 
blest familica, a ecore of the proasest — — Basety. ae , saad turps yt pm Mey om a night e alr, 
own © wife, . . , 
away ob one theom, a0 Sd . i tes ~7 - J a and all, 1 cast coos not fresh and cold enough to promise the approach of day. It is 
e 


ed the future of Victor de Rohan whea 
g olden: child ; whose mind is anxious and {ll at 
darilog now, and who draws her hood farther 


“Three hours to dawn, and then six more til! noon j and once, girl, 
thou wast light footed and untiring as the deer, Girl!’ and she laughs 
short, bitter laugh. “ Well, no matter—girl, or woman, or aged crone, 


lot. 
Once she has warned him—twice she has warned him—will the third 
time be too late? She shudders to think how she has neglected him. 
To-morrow—nay, to-day (for it is long past midnight), is the anniver- 
sary of his birth, the festival of St. Hubert, and she would have 

it over unnoticed, would have forgotten it, but for last night's 

The coming morning strikes chill to her very marrow as she thinks what 
a strange, wild, eyrie dream it was. 

She dreamed that she was sitting by the Danube ; far, far away 
der, where its broad yellow flood, washing the flat, fertile 
davia, sweeps onward to the Black Sea, calm, , and not to be 

mortal hand, like the stream of Time—like the course of des- 


ny. 
trange voices whispered in her ears, mingled with the plash and rip- 
ple of the mighty river; voices that she could not — et of 
which she felt an uncomfortable consciousners that she them 
before. It was early morning, the raw mist curled over the waters, and 
her hair—how was this?—once more black and gl as the raven's 
wing, ry Et he dew. There was a too, in her 
tap, ond ae ee yaedpad iid tighter to her bosom for warmth and com- 
t nest! A 
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no avai: teemacbeent nd go! 

was De Roban’s heir: how came it here? ee ee » 
and the voices answered all at once and confasedly, with an indistinct 
and rushing sound. Then they were eilent, and the river plashed 


on. 
She felt very lonely, and sang to the child for company a merry gipsy 
song. And the babe anghed ae crowed, and leapt fe bar arms ae de- 
light, and glided from her hands; and the waters closed over its golden 
head, and it was gone, Then the voices moaned aad shricked, still 
far away, dim and indistinot ; and the river plashed sullenly on, 

But the child rose from the waves, and looked back smiled, and 
shook the drops from its golden hair, and struck out fearlessly down the 
stream. It had o! too, and the blue eyes and the curls 
belonged to a strong, well-growa young man, Still she watched the form 
eagerly as it swam, for something jed her of one she used to think 
the type of manhood years and years The voloes warned her now 
to rise and hasten, but the river on sullenly as before. 

She must run to yonder point, marked as it is by a white wooden cross. 
Far beyond it the stream whirls and seethes in a eddying pool, and 
abe mast guide the swimmer to the cross, and help him to land there, or 
he will be lost—De Rohan’s child will be drowned in her sight. How 
does she know it is called St. Hubert’s Cross? Did the voices tell ber * 
They are eae os but fainter and farther off. And the river 
plaakes on sullenly, bat with a murmar of flerce impatience now. 

She waves frantically to the swimmer, and would fain shout to him 
aloud, but ehe cannot speak ; her shawl is wound #o tight round her 
bosom that it stops her voloe, and her fingers struggle in vain amon 
} oA knots. way will A A. his head towards eer? why = 

80 rly on? prow » proud mastery over the 
flood —bis fatber’s oun oon. Ab! be hears it too, Far away, past the 
cross and the whirlpool, down yonder on that sunny patch of sand, sits a 
mermaid, combing her long bright locks with a golden comb. She sings 
a sweet, wild, unearthly melody—it would woo a saint to perdition! 
, a laden cemprngrorena mama p~egeetieng aogry 


ver! 
The sand is and quick along the water's 3 she sinks in it up 
to the ankles, wits ent clog ber mt, ad abe cannot see 
to hold ber back ; she struggles on to reach the cross, for there 
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is a bend in the river there, and he will surely see her, and turn from the 
song of the mermaid, and she will drag him ashore and rescue him from 
his fate. The voices are close in her ears now, and the river plashing at 
her very feet. 

So she reaches the cross at last, and with frantic gestures, for she is 
still speechless, waves him to the shore. But the mermuid beckons him 
wildly on, and the stream, seizing him like a 
downwards eddying past the cross, and it is too late now. See! 
be turns his head at last, but to show the pale, rigid features of a 
corpse. 


river rises to a mighty roar. Wildly the mermaid tosses her white arms 
above her head, and laughs, and shrieks, and laughs again, in ghastly 
triumph. The dreamer has found her voice now, and in a frenzy of des- 
pair and horror she screams aloud. 

With that scream she woke, and left her tent for the cool night air, 
and counted the hoars till noon ; and so, with no more preparation, she 
betook herself to her journey, goaded with the thought that there might 
be time even yet. 

It is sunrise now ; a thousand gladsome tokens of life and happiness 


wake with the morning light. The dew sparkles on herb and autumn | of reforms connected with this subject extended over the succeeding 


flower ; the lark rises into the bright, pure heaven ; herds of oxen file 
slowly across the plain. Hope is ever strong in the morning ; and the 
gipsy’s step is more elastic, her brow grows clearer and her eye brighter 
as culates the distance she has already traversed, and the miles 
that yet lie between her and the woods and towers of Edeldorf. A third 
of the journey is already accomplished ; in another hour the summit of 
the or ought to be visible, peering above the plain. She 
has often t the same path before, but never in such haste as 
now. 

A tall Hungarian peasant meets her, and recognising her at once for a 

psy, doffs his hat, and bids her “ Good morrow, mother !’’ and craves a 

lessing from the Zingynie, for though he has no silver, he has a paper 
florin or two in his pocket, and be would fain have his fortune told, and 
so wile away an hour of his long, solitary day only just begun. With 
flashing eyes and impatient gestures she bans him as she passes, for she 
cannot brook even aa instant’s delay, and the curse springs with angry 
haste to her lips. He crosses himself in terror as he walks on, and all 
p~ bad will be less comfortable that he encountered a gipsy’s malison at 
sunrise. 

A village lies in her road ; many a long mile before she reaches it, the 
white houses and tall acacias seem to mock her with their distinct out- 
lines and their gee proximity, will it never be any nearer? but she 
arrives there at last, and although she is weary and footsore, she dreams 
not of an instant’s delay for refreshment or — Flocks of geese hiss 
and cackle at her as she passes; from the last cottage in the street a 
little child runs merrily out with a plaything in its hand, it totters and 
falls just across her path, as she replaces it on its legs she kisses it, that 
dark old woman, on its bright young brow. It is a good omen, and she 
feels easier about her heart now ; she walks on with renewed strength 
and elasticity—she will win yet. 

Another hour, the sun is high in the heavens, and, autamn though it 
be, the heat scorches her head through her crimson handkerchief and her 
thick grey hair. Ah! she is old now; though the spirit may last for 
ever, limbs fail in despite of it; what if she has miscaleulated her 
strength? what if she canaot reach the goal after all? Courage! the 
crest of the Waldenberg shows high above the plain. Ereldorf, as she 
knows well, lies between her and that rugged range of hills, but she quails 
to think from what a distance the waving woods of De Rohan’s home 
should be visible, and that they are not yet in sight. Her limbs are 
very weary, and the cold drops stand on her brow, for she is faint and 
sick at heart. Gallant she struggles on. 

It is a tameless race, that ancient nation of which we know not the 

gin, and speculate on the destiny in vain. It transmits to its descen- 
dants a strain of blood which seems as invincible by physical fatigue as 
it is averse to moral restraint. Like some wild animal, like some courser 
of pure Eastern breed, the gipsy gained second strength as she toiled. 
Three hours after sunrise she was literally fresher and stronger than when 
she met and .. . ed the astonished herdsman in the early morning ; and 
as the distance decreased between the traveller and ber destination, as 
the white towers of Edeldorf stood out clearer and clearer in the daylight, 
glad hope and kindly affection up her heart, and lame, wearied, 
exhausted as she was, a thrill of triamph shot through her as she thought 
she might see her darling in time to warn him even now. 

At the lodge-gate she sinks exhausted on a stone. A dashing hussar 
mounting guard, as befits his office, scans her with an astonished look, + 
and crosses bimeclf more than once with a hurried, inward prayer. He 


is a bold fellow enough, and would face an Austrian cuirassier or a Rus- c 


sian bayonet as readily and fearlessly as a flask of Han 
rian wine, but he quails and trembles at the very thought the Evil 


e. 

x The Count! the Count!” out the breathless Zingynie, “ is he 
at the castle? can I see Count Victor?” 

“ All in good time, mother !’’ replies he, good-naturedly ; “ the Count 
is gone shooting to the Waldenberg. The carriages have but just driven 
by ; did you not see them as you came here ?” 

“ And the Count, is he not riding, as is his custom? will he not pass 
by here as he gallops on to overtake them? Has my boy learnt to for- 

the saddle, and to neglect the good horse that his father’s son should 
ove t” 

“Not today, mother,” answered the hassar. “ All the carriages are 
gone to-day, and the Count sits in the first with a bright, beautiful lady, 
ah, brighter even than our Countess, and more beautiful, with ber red 
lips and her sunny hair.” 


All are connowseurs in rey 
a boy, my boy,” mutters the old woman ; and the husear seeing 
how ill she looks, aces a flask of his favourite remedy, and insists on 


her partaking of its contents. It brings the colour back to her cheek 
“| aise the Waldenberg! and I ought to reach it 
“ are to 
the mountale- path bolore them even now. Oh, for ove hour of my girl- 
hood! one hour of the speed I once thought so little of! I would give 
the rest of my days for that hour now. To the Walden id 
“To the Waldenberg !”’ answered the hussar, taking the (empty) 


B 


from his ; but even while he spoke she was gone. 
As ay hey the path towards the mountain, a large raven flew out 
of the copse-woodjon her left, and hi along the track in front of her. 


g 
z 


gipsy’s lips turned ashy-white, once more, for she knew she was 
i 


WHAT ONE MAN MAY DO. 

Let pay ee article which follows is a review of a new publication 
thus enti : “Lord Brougham’s Acts and Bills, from 1811 to Present 
Time, now first collected and arranged.” By Sir John E. Eardley-Wilmot, Bart., 
Judge of the Bristol County Court. 

By the publication of this volume Sir Jobn Eardley-Wilmot has seoured 
the ble celebration of the jubilee of Lord Brougham’s call to 
the English Bar. For precisely fifty years Lord Brougham has now 
worked as an English lawyer, and it is not too much to say that he has 
done in them the work of the half century. Other great lawyers have 
been law reformers, and have achieved repatations that posterity will 
cherish : some have achieved what he has not been able to achieve, but 
we believe that there is no law. tly 
and #0 successfully to make croo t and the rough places 

lain. We have at various times called attention, when discussing vo- 
Tomes of his works, to what Lord a has said: here we see—in 
ja hen volume of acts passed and bills designed—a skeleton of what 


He has lost no time. In 1807 Mr. Brougham was called to the English 
Bar by the Society of Lincoln's Inn, Early in 1810 he became member 
for Camelford, tn place of Lord Henry Petty, who then assumed the title 
of Lord Lansdowne, by which be is now known and honoured. Before 
the first half of the year was out Mr. 
Crown on the subject of the slave trade. He had published his detesta- 
tion of that teat of all social crimes seven years earlier, in a work on 
Colonial Policy. The motion was unanimously carried, and was followed 
up by its originator in the following year with a bill, which declared it 
felony in any British subject, under British rule, to be engaged in the 
soe inte. The bill passed, and is the first statute to be read ia this 
collection, 

At the same time Mr. Brougham’s attention was especially called to 
the law of libel. A letter, condemnatory of ng in the army, bad 
been transferred to this journal from the News, The & 
was prosecuted, and successfully defended by Mr. Eeveghen, who was 
less successful when he made yet greater efforts on bebal 
paper, which was also prosecuted, “ Let the public discuss,” he sald to 
the jary in bis memorable specch on that bet- 


too late. 


moved an address to the 


so much the 
ter. Even uproar, Cotes phen in Shaped, utiles athge ot 
is fatal in France.” In 1812 Mr. Brougham was defeated at a Liverpool 


, whirls him | 82d wai 


| election by Canning and General Gascoyne, and he remained out of Par- 
|liament until he was returned for Winchelsca in 1616. ile then intro- 
duced without delay his Bill for the Amendment of the Law of Libel, and 
for the better securing of the Liberty of the Press. He could not pass it 
| then, and made a second vain attempt on its behalf fourteen years later. 
| The slow th of opinion never daunted this reformer. He worked 
seventeen years for the establishment of Local Courts, Ad- 
mission of the evidence of parties in their own cause—now accepted as 
an obvious facility to justice—was the result of his perseverence against 
opposition and discouragement for three-and-twenty years. 





The voices come rushing like a hurricane in her ears; the plash of the | _ Very early in the history of his career as a statesman begins the work 


| of the same reformer on behalf of public education. In 1817 he obtained 


| @ committee to inquire into the subject. In the year following he ob- 





a letter to Sir Samuel Romilly on the “ Abuses of Charities,” which ran 


| 


of the country | bis 





| tained a fresh committee with extended powers, and introduced a bill for 
| the appointment of paid commissioners to inquire into and control chari- 

ties, and to advance the education of the poor. Modified considerably by 
the House of Lords, this bill passed into law. In the year following the 
powers of the commission were enlarged, and Mr. Brougham published 


in a short time through ten large editions. Further advancement 
years 


Brougham, then one of the most influential men in England, moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better Education of the Poor. It was the 
first time that any national system of education had becu proposed in this 
country. Ofcourse it was not more likely to pass than any other of the 
score that have succeeded it. The country is not even yet ripe for de- 
cisive action, but from that time until now the author of these acts and 
bills has been an energetic labourer, directly and indirectly, for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people. In 1823 he assisted Dr. Birkbeck 
in establishing the first Mechanics’ Institution, and a letter of his, entitled 
‘ Practical Observation upon the Education of the People,” addressed to 
the working men and their employers, passed through twenty editions. 
A society afterwards was formed uader his presidency, for the diffusion 
at cheap prices of standard literature. Cheap books and journals, care- 
fully planned to‘join amusement with instruction, are now to be found in 
almost every house. From Lord Brougham’s “Practical Observations” 
we may date their origin. 

In 1824, and in the two succeeding years, Mr. Brougham’s labours in 
the House of Commons were directed mainly against the delays 
and defects in the admiastratioa of justice by the Court of Chancery. On 
the 7th of February, 1828, he made a speech, the delivery of which occa- 

ied six hours, wherein he sketched the outline of his future labours as a 

aw reformer. He moved for a Commission of Inquiry into the whole 
subject of Law Reform, more — as it relates to Civil Procedure. 
In so doing he applied fearlessly to the entire system of our law the test 
of common sense. Taking each branch in turn, he profited by his fami- 
liar acquaintance with its subtleties to expose the vexatious, unjust and 
unreasonable way in which too many of them dealt with the interests of 
those whom they were made to help. The germs of nearly all his subse- 
quent great measures of law reform, and of many which have yet to be 
won during the onward progress of society, are to be found in this famous 
Analysis of Eaglish Law as it stood in the year 1828. The motion for an 
address to the Crown was carried, and the result of it was the appoint- 
meat of the Common Law and Real Property Commissions. 

In 1830 Mr. Brougham first introduced a Bilt for the establishment of 

t Courts, and for the next sixteen years he never lost sight of the 
subject. The County Courts being established, he has worked on for ex- 
tension of their jurisdiction, since his theory of the position they should 
hold among the institutions of the country has been always much in ad- 
vance of the preseat practice. In the same spirit he nas taken advantage 
of all opportunities for the extension of the iple of Arbitration as 
the first and last resort of litigants at the earliest possible stage in their 
dispute. To abate litigation, and to put plain justice within every man’s 
reach, have been the objects of Lord Brougham’s labour as a law relor- 
mer. He has even suggested that the law might furaish short and easy 
forms for all the ordiuary acts of transfer, assignment, &c., which arise 
in the business of men, and are now made the subject of deeds liable to 
flaw, the law declaring that such forms of words—which any man might 
use without a lawyer’s intervention—shall be binding. 

There followed powerful efforts for the perfect abolition of the Slave 
Trade, active labour also on behalf of Parliamentary Reform. After the 
death of George IV., on the subsequent resignation of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Cabinet, Mr. Brougham was elevated to the , and took his seat on 
the w k. He introduced within a few four bills, one for the 
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In the first parliament that met after the death of George III, Mr. | 


gen 
"| sador who is now on his way home. In 1849 Sir 








subject of interest to their neighbours. Lord Stratford we believe, 
completed his fiftieth year of diplomatic life. Turkey a 
| his earliest exertions, and in Turkey he will have brought to a elose his 
remarkable career. The political veterans of the present day carry ae 
back to times with which this generation can hardly believe itself con. 
jnected. The quick succession of events during the present ceatury 
| —— out oa Granger aanere. the Jangueiag oan immobility of states- 
| who sti vern and keep the promisin mere 
—— aieciea. + wormed ’ 
r. Stratford Canning went out to Constantinople a oung man, 
| shortly after Admiral Duckworth retreated from t Dardenellen.” in the 
| year 1807. When this expedition set oat, England and Russia were united 
against France, and the object of the British Ministry was that the Porte 
| might be forced to give better terms of peace to our allics, then engaged 
in the campaign of Eylau and Friedland But England was soon to be 
isolated, and the power of Napoleon was to rise to its point of culmina- 
tion. Before many months were past, not only were Prussia and Aus- 
tria confirmed in their dependence but the Russian Emperor, ready to 
extract advantage even from defeat, had joined Napoleon in a scheme for 
dividing the suzerainty of Europe. England was left without an ally in. 
Europe, except the unhappy King of Sweden, from whose hands the 
tre was about to fall. Not only was French influence supreme over the 
vast empire of Turkey, but even in Persia the progress of the enemy’s 
ascendancy disturbed our Eastern statesmen. It was at such a conjunc- 
ture that the future diplomatic chief first set foot in the East. Barly in 
1809 we find him Secretary of Embassy, for in those days promotion came 
quickly, especially to che cousin of a Cabinet Minister. When the inor 
inate ambition of Napoleon impelled him (o an invasion of Prussia, Eng- 
land again made peace with the Northern Power, and forced the anha\ py 
Porte to follow her example. Russia, whether she joined France ag 
England or England against France, always mange to gain some sul- 
stantial advantage, and in 1812, with the sword of Napoleon at her very 
throat, she won Bessarabia from the Sultan by the assistance of Bagland. 
The exertions of Mr. Stratford Canning contributed not a little to this re- 
sult. But we must not judge of past events by our present light. The 
safety of Europe depended on the deliverance of Russia from a war on 
her southern frontier, and the statesmen of that day were willing to sab 
mit to any sacrifice which would array the whole Muscovite army against 
ee! oaag of Europe, 
is singular that after so many years and so many changes Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe should have ened at Constantlaople to check 
the power of Russia on the Danube, and should have forced her to a res- 
titution in part of the very territory which he had formerly prevailed on 
the Porte to cede. Some time after the Treaty of Bucharest the young 
Secretary left the East, and commenced that carcer of diplomati¢ wan- 
dering which is an institution of the service. In 1814 we find him Minis- 
ter in Switzerland, in 1820 Minister at Washington, and in 1824 he is 
sent on a special mission to St. Petersburgh. At last, in 1825, he was 
called to the high post in which he has gained such renown, and con- 
ferred 80 many services on his country. In this year, the year ou which 
Nicholas ascended the Throne of Russia, he was appointed Ambassador 
at Constantinople, The Greek Revolation, the massacre of the Jauissa- 
ries, the war with Russia, all came under his observation, and from this 
riod we may date that settled resolution to oppose the designs of the 
‘gar which has been the leading P oowy 4 of his later life, It is pro- 
bable that, had he remained to direot the counsels of the Sultan, the 
Treaty of Adrianople would never have been signed ; but in Sir Robert 
Gordon the feeble Porte had a feeble adviser, aud Turkey was subjected 
to a yoke which was only broken a quarter of a century later, through 
the wantonness with which the Czar pressed it on the neck of the Sove- 
reign who had accepted it, With Sir Stratford Canning’s Parliamentary 
career we have nothing to do; he was a Conservative during the days of 


Whig supremacy, and never had an opportunity of showing his capacity 
for official life at home. 


But a new period in the history of the Turkish a gh had pores. 
The resolute and honourable policy which England had followed during 
the last twenty years had been inaugurated ; the ambition of Mehemet 
Ali had been checked, the insincere and unscrupulous 1 of Louis 
Philippe had reprobated. To support the anthorlty of the Sultan over 
every province of his empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, to bring hie 
States within the European system, to retrieve his finances, purify the Ad- 
ministration, and humanise the relatioas of the various races-——in a word, 
to remove all causes of danger, whether from f aggression or inter- 
nal decay, was the task which the statesmen of country had set be~ 
fore themselves. No man could have been better chosen to out the 
work than Sir Stratford Canning. He returned to 

Ambassador in 1841, and has remained at the with short 
of absence, ever since. How much he has eved by the 
tivit cod persavensnee of tase Siders we can hardly 
te. It is sufficient to say, that if the safety of Eastern 
secured—if the power and of Ruasia has been 


eteon Car eid, he mouit't 


fluence was exerted to save the Hungarian 


the Czar—not, perhaps, so much from pathy for the men or 
conse, Dat bacbunn he Aialead to sgush ot omrg. tape te arrogated infla- 





Brougham had bis part, And in the same sev 
law reform, including the abolition of some sinecares in Chancery, were 
by him. In 1833, helped powerfull 8 Lyndhurst, Lord 
rougham was successful with his bills for itation of actions and 
suits relating to Real Property, for the abolition of Fines and Recoveries, 
and for amendment of the Law of Inheritance. He also added to the 
statute-book an act for improving the administration of Justice in the 
Privy Council. In the year following he introduced and obtained the 
pending of one of the taest uaatal of his measures, an act which secures 
y rps administration of justice in the Criminal Courts of the Metropolis. 

t the same time he endeavoured in vain to obtain the appointment of a 
Public Prosecutor. 

Early in 1836 Lord Brougham ceased to form part of the Melbourne 
Admi oa. From that time until the present he has wholly ceased 
ae his whole energy asa lawyer and 
a statesman to changes —most 
law reforme—by w in as far as he has been successful, be bas silently 
removed trouble after trouble, burden after burden, from the shoulders 
of the people. In 1848 a second comprehensive speech on Law Reform, 


sketched all the advances made during the twenty since he had first 
called for large inquiry on the subject. He then displayed in a new pic- 
ture the ground ining to ed. Some of it is conquered now, 





and on the rest of it the veteran is working with an earnestness of pur- 
pose that years ouly deepen. 

Since 1548 we have received from the same hand, with other Acts and 
lane for legislation not adopted yet, which will be foond in Sir John 
Jardley-Wilmot’s volume, several statutes of great practical value, Such 

are the Bankruptcy © Act, the Acts of l’arliament, Abbrevia- 
tion Act, the Acts amending and extending the Patent Laws, and the Sta 
totes enlarging the Law of Kvidence. 

This is but a bald +ketch of the substance of the book, in which Sir 
Jobn Eardley-Wilmot shows to the world, by the simplest and best evi- 
dence, what Englishmen owe to the vigorous mind honest purpose of 
Lord Brougham. 

———— 


LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
The departure from Constantinople of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on 
leave of absence may porsibly be followed by his total relinquishment of 
diplomatic office. distinguixbed a man and so extraordinary a career 
well deserve the especial notice of the public. For many a year Lord 
Strattord bas been before Burope, and of late it may be sald that, with 
the exception of Lord Palmerston, no man has represented In so high « 
degree to continental nations the r statesmanship of England, That 
countrymen are not better acquainted with his services, while they 
kaow by heart the history of each average politician at home, shows how 
much, in epite of a vast empire and a ide influence, the 
Jnglishmen is concentrated on domestic affairs, and bow little 


oy See eee tee of them | Co 


ence of St, Petersburgh over the Porte. 

At last came the events of 1853. Biholen mee leone So Sree 
ters with his redoubtable antagonist. Lord Stratford, it is said, 
wards the Emperor not vay A patriotic but a 
las had objected to receive him as Minister at St. Petersburgh, and the 
diplomatist had never — the slight, If a thirst for re ex- 

of Lord | the 


spatched to Constantinople, and landed amid the acciamations of the 
rabble and the compliments of Oe 7m. But the vain and ostenta- 
tious Russian was no match for Strat 


tling 80 t a dispute—that it w 

Secaehip somnttiet himeelf that he found he had been oj 
pe bk cae nn layer who had directed every move of 

fu ies whom thought to dauzle and terrify. When he hed 
made this discovery he wisely took his departure. 
Stratford was the rejection, or rather 

We do not think that, in attributing to the Bri 
ence the resolution of the Porte in lo mation, we ate guiliy Senpuae 
sumption. Undoubtedly. ood Gteniferd conit net epealy " 


and we cannot doubt what Stratford’s looks and tones weve when 
he saw such a production as emanated from the wisdom ef the Viennese 


nference. 

That the decision was a bold one mast be admitted ; that It has beer 
attended with the best results is equally certain. No one in England 
it was to strike a blow at once 


for Ot te. y 

com; the Turkey of 1853 with the T he had former! 

He ees eee oe con whieh mi, de- 

stroyed a more civi , he had seen the ty Sultary 
over vast provinces the of nid somo 

thing like # general renewal it the Bast 


The veteran statesman is now to return home for , for 
ever. All his fleroe feads, his discourtesies, bis fuvourstiams, and 
is dislikes will soon be forgotten, His faults ot temper will 


h 

linger only in the remembrance of a narrow clrole, On the other hand, 
his exertions for his own country, for Turkey, and for the world will pro- 
bably rise in estimation with va Ho year, Ho hos y 
achieved a work in which a leas and resolute character would have 
failed. His defects seem to have been necessary to success in bis 


very 
peculiar mission. If he bit been — easy diplomatiat of the 
y | usual type, he could never ave beld his position’ among the demoraliaed 


’, 





busy themselves with those international relations which are the chief 


cliques of Constantinople. During the most momentous period of modern 
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Turkish bixtory he has been the controlling spirit of the Porte i incor- 
ruptible in the midst of universal corruption ; unterrified while all 
arowod him were shrinking ; of proternatural activity, with sloth and 

on every side; carrying on # ceaseless warfare inet every 
kind of evil, positive or negative, which camo witha the clroult of his 
view. Ife has roused a) Sorate Sultan into action, taught self-recking 
pachas honesty, terrified distant governors into justice, foiled the sedition 
of Greeks, restralued the cupldity of Armenians, protected misslonarles, 
checked Musiulman poreseution, and extended Christian rights, In fret, 
Turkey aa it (x to-day is mainly bie work, All the younger race of pa 
obas who shrink in decency from the enormous corruption of thelr fathers 
have received from him the education which has made them what they are. 
If the “sick man” ls ever destined to be whole again, the world will re- 
oognise in Lord Stratford de Redcliffe the physician who hus worked the 
oure.-- Temes, 


f—— — 

PROGRAMME FOR THE PRINCESS-ROYAL'S MARRIAGE. 
The Queen, the Prince Consort, add all the royal ely, will return 
to town on Saturday, the 16th of January, The — of the Princes 
Royal and I’rince Frederick-William of Praasia will take place on the 
Monday week following. On the Wednesday after the marriage Hor 
Majesty and the P’rince Consort will pay the newly-wedded Prince and 
Princess a congratulatory visit at Windsor Castle, The ay party, lo- 
cluding the bride and bridegroom, will retura to town on Friday, and a 
and drawing-room will be held at St, James's Palace on Saturday the 
foun Jaouary, to enable the aristocracy to pay their respects to the Prince 
and Pringess, Two state banquets will then be given by Her Majesty at 
Backingham Palace, to which the Ministers and the great functionaries of 
State and the corps diplomatique will be invited, and a series of other en- 
tertainments will follow, Arrangements are in contemplation to render 
some of the State Rooms in James's Palace available for the more fa- 
voured visitors to view the penal arenes reomae ope to the 
chapel. There will be three different proceesions before the ceremony— 
namely, that of the Queen as Sovereign, that of the bride, and that of 
the royal bridegroom, After the ceremony the Prince and Princess will 
to Buckingham Palace, and, having exchanged their bridal ha- 

iments for travelling costames, will leave town for Windsor Castle. 
The Bishop of London, it is thought, po the nuptial rites as 
Dean of the Chapels-Royal, the Dean thereof, when officiating in the cha- 
pela, acknowledging no superior save the Queen, His Lordship will be 
assisted by the Archbishop of Canterbury, aid probably by the Bishops 
of Winchester, Oxford and Chester, and the Dean of Windsor. Prince 
Frederick William will leave Berlin on the 21st January for London. 
The route of the Prince and Princess-Royal to Berlin is to be as follows: 
—After landing on the 2d February at ye their Royal Highnesses 
will proceed to Brussels where they will spend the next day with the 
Ting 20 royal family. On the 4th they will sleep at Cologne, and on 
the 6th at Magdebarg, reaching Potsdam, as before stated, on the 6th. 
A visit of a few hours will be paid to the Court of Hanover during the 
journey. It is the intention of Her Majesty that all the metropolitan 
theatres shall be open to the public gratuitously on the evening of the 
marriage. The Queen has not only retained a considerable portion of 
Claridge’s and Farrance’s hotels, bat we believe it is ber Majesty’s inten- 
tion to retain a third hotel in St. James’s Street, in order that the most 
ample accommodation may be secured for the Continental visitors who 
are expected to arrive in order to be present at the /éés in celebration of 
the marriage of the Princess-Royal. The Empress Eugouie is said to take 


continent, protected by thousands of square miles of jangle, by the aly 


senge of Fosds, and by thelr distance from our true base—tho soa-—they Inclined to give much room to the prophets who chalk out the future, The 


may walntain themselves for months, 


hore laugh at the assertions of Government. Even the mena 


cluding the 900 joining him from Alam’ 








interest in the marriage of the Princess-Royal, and great talk is 


k 
d concerniug the wedding presents to be despatched from the Tuileries | 


on the occasion. We have heard of a certain veil to be worked by the 
rel ladies of Cambrai, which is said to be a marvel of taste and 

The value of the plece is beyond calculation. Some idea may be 
formed of it when we mention that it was commenced more than five 
years ago, and has been on hand ever since. Two of Vernet’s pictures, 
with Delacroix’s masterpiece, have wo gy Annie at Berlin, as offerings 
to the youthful on the part of the Emperor. The little statuette 
of the Empress k ng on the day of her marriage at Notre Dame, ex- 
eouted fn silver, is also on its way to ornament the boudoir of the Prin- 
cous at Berlin.—Court Circular, Dec. 26. 


bodies of men are engaged from morning to night in putting 
the Sag sale 9 ts of St. James’s Palace into a condition 
of As might be expected, the applications for 

to view the proceasion and ceremony have ly exceeded by 
ten times the amount of accommodation that can be afforded. The 
will take place on the 25th of the next month, and will be over 
ve o'clock. The Court will come to London from Windsor 
‘16th January, after which the several royal 
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‘and all the bespok: for the illu Rd a on a the 
e ustrious , are on t 
Omer, De 28 wre 5 


Tun Bripesw.ins.—-We believe that the following oung ladice have] 
on 


es her Majesty to officiate as bridesmai the occasion 


the approaching royal marriage 
the Duke le; Lady Cecilia Lennox, daughter of the @ of 


Newcast 
; Lady Laer aoa daughter of the Earl of peed Lady 
Hamilton, daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn ; Lady Victoria 


g 


N of the Earl of Gainsborough ; Lady Cecilia Mon neux, 
the late and sister of the bar! of Sefton; and Lady 
Constance Villiers, daughter of the of Clarendon. 
— 
INDIA, 


Frou Atomsacn to Lucknow.—The population of Oude exceeds that 
of Lucknow are twice as numerous as 
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same 
besides our ows army, there were two others maintained out of the 
ara The King of who was dethroned but the other day, 
& force of 60,000 men ; and the forces of his feudatories retained for 
Ser ch oust oo taeny more,” his given 190,000 sokdine in the provions 
ber at least as many more. This gives 120,000 so! in the provinee, 
in addition to all accessions our own traitorous battalions, or 
from the musters of Nana Sahib and his accomplices. With such an 
aggregate of troops of all descriptions it can be no wonder that in Oude 
mutineers should appear identical with inhabitants, and that the entire 
province should seem to be in arms us. 
The scene of action on which these were concentrated was ex- 
ee Senne, Go mtalodt Ge eset Se te 
extent many ordinary battlefields. position of the 
Alumbagh stands at a distance of three miles from Luckuow, on the 
Cawnpore side ; and the Residency, garrisoned, like the Alumbagh, by Bri- 
tish troops, was nee eainee Bees inencguntie nities, Tin 
a city, therefore,and three miles of the road were in- 
terposed between the two British posts, and this space exhibited one mass 
of rebels in arms. Sir Colin Campbell’s object was to reach the Resi 
dency and rescue its garrison for which purpose it was necessary to force 
& pewece bY incessant fighting through this enormous mob of soldiers, 
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t--Lady Susan Clinton, daughter of G 





__ THe Mision. 














Sin Conw's Ewenoy axp Tact,—Of the few points that may be no- 


tloed, It fe mentioned that the fighting was most severo on the 16th 
November, and that on that day the Pome | suffered enormously, the bo- 
les of fifteon hundred Sepoys being found in oe oan on the 17th. 
Sir Collin Campbell. who displayed bis vigour and energy In pushing on 
from Cawnpore by riding forty miles at a stretoh--is sald to have used 
bis artillery as mach as possible, thereby saving bis men--always, in 
every sense, the most valuable material of war, but trebly so in India at 
presont,—Summary of news, 


Tus Furene ov tue Meorixy.—Specalation ls rife as to the future po- 


lioy of the rebela, hoy are somewhat promature, as it is not absolutely 
impossible that Sir Colln Campbell may be shut up as Sir Henry Have- 
lock wa, bat the two plans attributed to them deserve a notice, Ac- 
cording to one opinion they will, on the fall of Lucknow, disperse, seek 
shelter In the 400 forts with which Oude Is studded, 
a dosultory war. According to another, they will disperse, outmarch us 


and there maintain 


as they have always done, and penotrato by detachments into Central 
Iodia. In that peatilont nest of rajahlings, ba, chiefs, ind ‘ 





of, Indep 
zomindara, and titled vagabonds of every kind, the materials of Inaur- 
rection are ready to thelr hands, They will be able, too, to raise the 


Bombay army should it be at heart disloyal, and in the very heart of the 


tls, of course, impossible to predict whatan Astatic will do. his usual 


line being to adopt the course most opposed to his obvious interest, For 


myself, however, I believe the second opinion the more probable, One 


thing is certain ; the majority of the Sepoys disbelieve the fall of Delhi. 
The Kotah regiments mutinied in any ee of that belief. The 32d 


Native Infantry considered the story an invention, The Supers at La- 
Barrack- 
pore doubt and ask travellers. The unfortunate mistake made with re- 


spect to the King, deepens the prevalent impression.—Calcuta Letter, 


Nov. 23. = 

Narrow Escare or tux Sick axp Wounpep at Arounaca,—The 
sick and wounded left by Havelock at Alumbagh, were sent into Sir Co- 
lin Gampbell’s camp, with a view of returning to Cawnpore, under a 
guard of Sikh horsemen, an arrangement that nearly proved fatal. As 
they ap hed the British camp, they were mistaken by the seamen of 
Peel’s Naval Brigade for the advanced guard of the wo & when the 

ns, loaded with grape, were levelled and about to be fired. Luckily, 

e face of the European surgeon was recognised in time to prevent mis- 


chief. _ 


Srrexcru ov Tas Barris Revmevive Force.—The Commander-in- 


Chief had with him a European horse battery, two troops of horse artil- 
lery, 60 royal artillerymen, with two cighteen-pounders and two eight- 


inch mortars ; 320 of the 9th lancers ; detachments of her Majesty’s Sth, 
8th, 53d, 75th, and 93d, and three hundred of the naval brigade ; or, in- 

, above 3,000 Europeans in 
all ; besides a squadron of Sikhs and of H ’s horse, 1,000 Sikh infan- 
try, sappers and miners, &c., or an additional 2,000 natives. 


Native Dousts or Exauisu Svccesses.—A private letter from Cal- 
cutta mentions the utter incredulity that pervades the native mind as to 
the reality of the successes we have obtained. The writer says :—‘ Luck- 
now has been relieved bat not taken jon of ; indeed, the latest 
news only places us in one of its outskirts, which was not gained until 
after some very severe Aighting- My opinion is that there will 
very serious opposition in Ow 
is believed, it does not seem to have had the anticipated effect. But you 
will be surprised to learn that it is very generally disbelieved by Ma- 
hommedans ; and here, in Calcutta, it is a fact that up to this day they 
believe that we land a regiment and send it down the river again and 
re-land it, as a means of impressing the people with an idea of the rapi- 
dity with which larger reinforcements are arriving. This seems incre- 
dible, but I repeat that it is a fact.” 


Tux Man wo oveut To ne Governor-Generat.—In the Punjab all 
remains quiet, as usual. The levies at one time appeared to hesitate, 
but the e Sikh corps cling to Sir John Lawrence, and his lion-like 
energy cows the veunaindes.. The population are with us to a man, and 
if they were not would be powerless, as they have been long since de- 
— of arms. hen they ald Bet ten a pea with a man whom 

y dread more unjeet Singh. A correspondent of your 
own once the value of Sir John Lawrence at 5,000 men. If he 
had said he was worth the remainder of India he would not have ex- 


pee 

Sepoy army, raised 30,000 men for the 
the curb on his own wild tribes, and finally refused the Lieutenan 
vernorship of the North-West offered as his reward. 


PR Roya Mp nnpen AT Detu.—From Delhi the latest news tells of 
e 
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, could contrive 
effect a meeting through the compact mass of insurgents between them. 
Every day about half a mile or so of ground appears to have been 
cleared by dint of interminable combats. The space between the Alum- 
bagh and Lucknow was filled with barricades, loopholed buildings, and 
extemporized fortifieations, and the best description, perhaps, to be given 
of the affair would be to say that it resolved itself into about four miles 
of street fighting, successfully accomplished in five days. It must have 
bona Delhi over again os nearly an pocaible, with an crow far more nu- 
merous, and probably better preparod.-—- Times, Kid. Dec Prd 
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Gleanings of the Latest News from Europe. 

Contrary to custom, there has been no arrival of later intelligence dur- 
Ing the week ; nor did the receipt of the Liverpool mall-bag of the 2nd 
Inet. add much to our previous knowledge. The caterers at Halifax for 
the Assoclated Proms do thelr work thoroughly. Even the Bast Indiaa 
newspapers and o pond throw no fresh Hight upon our position 
and prospects, although the one be portrayed at greater length and tho 
other be foreshadowed with more distinctness, Elsewhere we have strang 
together a few items selected from a very copious stock ; but we are not 





capture of Delhi did not produce, It must be owned, the effect upon the Se- 
poy mind which was expected. The well-trained and fanatical wretches ne- 
ver fought better than agalnst Sir Colin Campbell at Lucknow ; 
nor will it escape notice that they were still In arms at the latest 
date, albeit their losses in the relief of the Residency were computed at 
seven thousand killed, and fifteen hundred of their dead bodies were actu- 
ally counted in one spot. Sir Colin has fully sustained his reputation, by 
making his first blow a heavy one. Yet, though we still trust that the 
worst of the fighting is over, we can scarcely look for it that the insnr- 
gent natives of Oude—all soldiers, or nearly so—will quietly give up 
their necks to the halter, while hill-forts are thickly studded through their 
country, and they have guns and powder at command. 

The accession of the Marquis of Clanricarde to the Ministry, succeed- 
ing the Earl of Harrowby in the sinecure appointment of Lord Privy 
Seal, draws comments from the London press. It is thought to indicate 
the determination of the Cabinet to bear hard upon the East India Com- 
pany, for the Marquis is known to be the Company’s declared foe. He 
is moreover the brother-in-law of Viscount Canning, and a close ally of 
the Whig oligarchy ; besides being, although personally damaged in re- 
putation, a speaker ready in debate, and a man of much official experi- 
ence.—As for rumoured ministerial plans in reference to India, we for- 
bear to quote them. They will assume all sorts of shapes, in print, be- 
fore they are presented to Parliament ; and it is not wise therefore to 
trouble ourselves with them in the interim. 

The Royal Marriage, which is to take place on Monday next, fills aleo 
a considerable space in the newspapers. The journalists, however, now 
that the alliance is definitively settled, wisely avoid discussions as to ite 





et be political bearings, and confine themselves mainly to the ceremonies pre- 
; and where the news of the fall of Delhi | scribed for the occasion. The Times only, in the plentitude of its caprice, 


sneers at the arrangements, and complains that Westminster Abbey is 
not chosen as the scene of the rite, in place of the Chapel Royal at St. 
James’s. As the selection of the former would have involved immense 
expense, and, after all, the occasion more nearly concerns the Royal Fa- 
mily than the country at large, we think that her Majesty was entirely 
in the right of it to consult her own wishes and convenience. The union 
of the two reigning Houses of Great Britain and Prussia is, in these days, 
@ dynastic and not a national affair. It is ungenerous therefore and dis- 
loyal of the Times, to throw ridicule on a subject naturally dear to the 
Queen’s heart. But the British public are gradually opening their eyes 
to the fact that they can live and move without fearing the awful nod of 
the Thunderer ; and so we imagine that they will not manifest much re- 
sentment at their own limited participation. 

And this perhaps is the fittest place to state that here among our coun- 


crashed his | trymen the opinion also prevails that we are not, as Britons, very deeply 


interested in the coming event. Some of us, loyal and zealous fellows, 
always prompt at any chance of a gathering, have been consulting to- 
gether as to the propriety of a festive celebration. Overtures too were 
indirectly made to the compatriots of the Royal bridegroom, for it was 
rightly held that a wedding-feast would be a slim affair unless both par- 
ties were represented. When we say therefore that these overtures were 
not met in a cordial spirit, it is not surprising that the whole project 
fell to the ground.—Lord Napier, on the other hand, as the immediate 
servant of the illustrious Lady who is to give away her eldest child, will 
splendidly honour the day by a féte at Washington ; and this with the 
most perfect propriety. We trust that ais Lordship’s entertainment will 
be brilliantly successful ; that on Monday next the youthful Princess 
Royal of England and her youthful husband will commence a long era of 


to | wabroken domestic happiness ; that Time will eradicate any soreness of 


feeling yet subsisting between Britons and Prussians; and that the in- 
terchange of both mental and material commodities between their coun- 
tries respectively may be enlarged. For any thing beyond this we have 
no wish whatever. 

The Continent of Europe is in a state of political quiescence. Even 
the French Emperor, the target for so many charges, is only accused at 
present of playing the Socialist, by appropriating the monies of the State 
to the payment of suffering labourers. The process, it is true, is indi- 
rect. The Emperor does not admit the right of the poor man to march 
up to the Tuileries and claim his daily loaf. He does not even come in con- 
tact with the labouring class. He only forbids the manufacturers to stop 
their works, and guarantees them against loss in keeping their factories 
open. The bill of costs will be aheavy one ; but is not Louis Napoleon 


| the “ saviour of his country ?” 


Canada. 

The more we ponder over the Colonial journals, the greater is our dif- 
ficulty in foreseeing the course of events. For a curious and very com- 
Plicated state of things has come to pass. The Elections are over, with 
two or three exceptions ; and—making allowance to the best of our 
judgment for the wide differences between Ministerial and Opposition in- 
terpretations—it seems clear that the Government, whilst having a 
strong numer cal advantage in the Provincial returns at large, will be in 
a decided minority of Upper Canadian Members. This peculiarity, 
which has nothing apalogous in British Parliamentary history, gives rise 
to much discussion in the Colony. By some politicians, a clear preponde- 
rance in both the Upper and the Lower divisions is held to be indispensa- 


ble for the tenure of office. Others maintain, and with apparent justice, that 
this bligati 








which was others, in the Hast, ere they 
ould scrape through an election to the Assembly, have seriously 
damaged the Prime Minister's position before the country. It 
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has been apparent for several wooks that Mosers. Morison and Spence and 
Oayley are defunct. The distinctions certaluly, perhaps the emoluments 
of official life are not unpalatable among our good neighbours—yet the 
ejected of the Electors retain thelr portfolios, and the coming men are 
unannounced. Will Mr, Macdonald find suitable oocupantajfor the posts 
about to be vacated! Will he sucoumb to difioultios, and resign! Those 
are tho questions agitated ; and that must ere long be answered. As 
for the date when the newly chosen Representatives are to meet 
and try party strongth—of course it cannot be named until the 
Cabinet is re-conktructed; and we are puzzled to know why #0 
sorry an exouse asa leaking roof in the Parliament Buildings should now 
be put forward, when so much more natural a one was apparent, But 
fire served the turn once ; now water does It, We awalt then the result 
of negotiations; but cannot say In the meantimo that the Administration 
wears a very dlatingulshed look. On the other hand, we are glad to be- 
lieve that the new House, though It loses some of its former ornaments, 
promises well as a whole for respectability and talents, What we fear 
moat is that some, who in the heat of conflict rashly entangled them- 
selves in polemlos, and made Religion the hand-maid of Strife, will Gad 
that they have put mill-stones about their own political necks, 

For a toady, commend us to a turnooat! Mr, D'Arcy MoGee, having 
found that the “felon flag’’ does not wear well, is desirous of sporting 
the livery of a Court, He thinks, in print, that the time has come for 
establishing the Kingdom of Canada, with a son of our gracious Queen 
upon the Throne, Perhaps it has ; bat the gentleman is unwise to throw 
himself prematurely into the cause, We doubt his success even as a 
pioneer. —_—_— 

The ‘ Sarah Sands’ Steam-Ship ; Corrections. 

Unable to devote apace to a detailed account of the accident that be- 
fell the above-named ship on her voyage to India, we must make two or 
three additions to our remarks of last week concerning it, which were 
based upon the Halifax telegram. In the first place, the detachment of 
the 54th regiment on board, whose officers and men behaved so heroi- 
cally, was under command of Lieutenant-Colonel Moffat, and numbered 
more than 350 souls. In the next place, an equal share of merit is due 
to Captain Castle, in charge of the ship, who displayed on that most try- 
ing occasion the highest qualities that a seaman can possess. His re- 
sources, perseverance, skill, and courage, cannot be too highly extolled. 
The tale, indeed, is a thrilling one, coming even as it does after the 
many marvellous episodes brought to light by our recent Eastern experi- 
ences. The ship at the time of the disaster was about four hundred miles 
from the Mauritius ; and it seems that the risk of subsequent foundering 
was almost as great as that from the flames. Both perils however were 
dauntlessly confronted and subdued. It gives one a choking sensation, 
to reflect how the dreary list of maritime losses might be diminished, if 
seamen of the stamp of Captain Castle were more numerous. 





The World Must Have its Laugh. 

In the olden time a Court was incomplete without its Jester. In the 
halls of modern Legislation it is not unfrequent to find an individual 
who assumes a corresponding office, or perchance has it thrust upon him. 
Thus it was with dear old Colonel Sibthorpe—rest his soul!—who so 
often relieved the tedium of our House of Commons. Thus is it now, on 
that parched soil, with Mr. Drummond. An exceedingly able man, he bas 
an irresistible tendency to making fun on the gravest subjects ; und the 
House encourages him in it. 

Now it was scarcely possible that our cousin Jonathan, who imports 
the finest ot Europe for his delectation, should fail—though 
his philosophy is not a laughing one—to have so needful an appendage 
as a Congressional Merry-Andrew. We therefore our 
worthy relative on his latest acquisition in this line, in the person of a 
Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. This gentleman proposed, the other day, to the 
House of Representatives at Washington, that the President should be 
authorised, by Resolution, to treat with our Government for the aunexa- 
tion of our North American Provinces! The House was unwise enough 
to cut him short, by which the world has lost no little spice of amuse- 
ment, for Mr. Campbell had his project all cut and dried, with due con- 
sideration for the rights of his future fellow-citizens. Perhaps he had in 
his pocket a “platform” for New Brunswick at the next Presidential 
Election, or the promise of a foreign Ministry for Nova Scotia if she 
would cast her vote the right way. Elsewhere, we have noticed Mr. 
D'Arcy MoGee’s sudden effusion of Royalism. We would suggest for 
the next Fourth of July, somewhere on the frontier, a free discussion be- 
tween Messrs. Campbell and McGee upon the future of British North 
America. 

Pursuit of Pleasure under Difficulties; a Needless Crush. 

Cavaliers who had Dames under their charge, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, on Friday night of last week, experienced #0 much discomfort at the 
close of the performance, that they will probably remember the occasion 
and the date. The throng was immense within the building; without, 
there was confusion of innumerable carriages, a muddy street, a pluvious 
sky. Young men--futare Barths and Livingstons—were exploring the 
conglomerated mass of vehicles, in the hope. generally vain, of recognising 
their own ; policemen were alternating between phlegmatic surveys of the 
scene, and desperate clutchings at the heads of astonished horses; gen- 
tlemen were passing to and fro between goesipping bevies of belated 
fair ones and squabbling hosts of impatient drivers; while the ladies 
alone, always well poised and self-pomsessed, bided their time good-hu- 
mouredly, smiling and chatting and peradventure flirting, just as though 
male boots and hats and tempers were made only to be ruined in their 
service. It is on bebalf of the last of these articles—the tempers we 
mean—tbat we would say a word, and point out how three-fourths at 
least of all the hubbub and inconvenience might be right easily avoided. 

On that memorable Friday night, it was obvions that the owners or 
hirers of carriages had to search them out ; whereas the very opposite 
mode is the one that should be adopted. Of what possible use was it for 
Mr. Smith to discover his Jehu wedged inextricably in the thick of the 
herd? He might indeed shake his dripping shoulders, and return to his 
Dames with the consolatory announcement that the earriage was found. 
But did this bring them nearer to the main point of starting for home? 
Very little. Jehu might remain where he was for half-an-hour yet to 
come, so slight were the efforts made to disentangle the knots, and for- 
ward the business of the moment. In front of the Opera House, 
empty carriages, which had contrived to take up a prominent place 
there, were allowed to retain it for an indefinite period, that is 
to say until the owners chanced to know the fact. If they had 
scouts out, they soon learned it; if not, they remained in ignorance, 
and the way was blocked. This is the evil ; and the remedy we say, is 
easy. There is no difficulty in keeping drivers in line, when policemen 
areemployed. All that is requisite is that they should each drive up in 
turn, without waiting to be called, for such waiting is altogether super- 
flaous. When the entertainment is over and the gas turned down, it may 
fairly be presumed that every one is ready to go home. Let each car- 
riage then, in due and successive order take its place, and let some one 
with clear lungs be employed to announce it, with an echoing assistant if 
requisite, inside the House. Say it is Mrs. Brown’s brougham. If Mrs. 
Brown be not immediately forthcoming, her coachman is compelled to 
go off, and take his place again in the rear. But it may be said that Mrs. 
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Brown is far back, and unable to press through, This can scarcely be so; 
the little word “ coming,’ and the accompanying movement, have a magl- 
oal influence in clearing a passage, when all have an equal interest in 
getting the passage cleared epecdily. In short this plan fa adopted in Eu- 
rope, where the crush of vehicles is greater ; and there It is rigorously 
enforced. No empty carriage is permitted to block the way, for 
longer time than is neooatary for coming forward and stepping 
Into it, 

We are convinced that if carried out here, this mode of action would 
obviate such serious delay as that to which we have alludeed ; and we 
hope that on “crowded nights" hereafter Mr, Ullman or the Superin- 
tendent of Police will give New York an opportunity of toasting It, Be 
it observed, we do not speak of balls and parties, wherefrom the depar- 
tures are uncertain ; only of public entertalaments closing at & given 
time, 


The Future of the Mormons, 


ham Young from the position which he eo anworthily fils, are not quite 
#0 late in date as tho e that have reached us from Bombay, Indian com: 
manication Is a trifle more rapid than that with Utah Territory ; but we 
are sincerely glad to know that the sinister reports heretofore current, 
respecting disasters to the expedition, are totally falee or very grossly 
exaggarated, On the lat of last month, the army was encamped at Fort 
Bridger, with a prospect of braving out the hardships of winter, notwith” 
standing the proximity of the Mormons and their evidently hostile inten- 
tions. But the plans of this curious people are wrapped in mystery ; nor 
is it yet known, so far as we can learn, whether they will ultimately 
fight or abscond. We would honour the subject with a longer paragraph, 
if we could extract anything definite from current information ; but in 
fact no one seems to know mach about It. 





A Panic in a School-House. 

Brooklyn, on Monday afternoon, was the scene of a terrible disaster—- 
accident it cannot be called. Between eight and nine hundred children 
were assembled in the “ model echool-house,’”’ No. 14, when the building 
took fire. The teachers behaved courageously and with judgment ; but fear 
took hold of the poor little ones. The rash—so often described on simi- 
lar occasions—took place ; and though all escaped the perils of fire, 
half-a dozen youthful victims had life crushed out of them. The 
Jury of Inquest held over the remains of a portion has rendered a 
verdict, which shows in remarkable degree the looseness of obligation 
recognised by Jurors here, in such melancholy cases as these. They 
find, inter alia, that the fire was caused by “ faulty constraction 
of the hot-air pipes ;”’ but, neglecting to censure or indict the 
constructor, content themselves with recommending more care in 
future! This appears scarcely credible ; but so it is. Evidence 
shows that the danger was foreseen ; that a person employed in 
repairing the pipes forewarned the representative of the Board of 
Education ; and that he, with fatal want of appreciation of his respon- 
sibilities, had the danger partially provided against, and trusted to luck 
in avoiding calamity. There will probably be another hue and cry, 
such as we have heard fifty times; then the prime cause of this fearful 
occurrence will be whitewashed ; and we shall hear no more about it. 
It is impossible to guard against panics; but it is easy to make men 
careful, by punishing them for carelessness. 


Mrs. Kemble's Reading for St. George ; the Result. 

It gives us great pleasure to record that Mrs. Kemble’s Reading of 
“ Hamlet,” on the evening of the 9th inst., netted to the charitable Fund of 
the St. George’s Society the handsome sum of seven hundred and eighty- 
five dollars, But for the badness of the weather, and the occurrence of 
the Philharmonic Concert ou the same night, the receipts would have been 
considerably larger. Shakspeare elucidated by our generous-minded and 
intelligent country-woman continues to instruct and delight the Town. 

P.S.—We much regret to notice that the Reading appointed for last 
night was postponed, in consequence of Mrs. Kemble’s indisposition. 


se 


yausic. 

The season of the Opera has ended, and, of course, with “ Don Giovanni.” 
Why “ Don Giovanni” should be the recognised “ dead march” of the Opera, in 
New York, we do not know, unless because that function is conceded to it in 
London, and further than this it would be useless for us to push our enquiries, 
since it is the well-known prerogative of all English customs to rest on a prece- 
dent and disdain all impertinent perquisitions into causesand reasons, When 
Alderman Somebody was asked why he thought the City of London ought to 
keep up a little private watch all to itself, instead of sharing the benefits of the 
Metropolitan Police, his answer was that there “ could be no doubt about It, for 
it ahoays had been so." A good and sufficient answer, certainly, for an Alder- 
man, and, therefore, proper to satiafy anybody else. 

“Don Giovanni” then must always be performed at the close of a season. 
And if it is always to be performed, as it has been by the Ullman troupe, we can 
find more reasons than a Caledonian ever could ask, in favour of the practice. 

Complete, of course, the cast was not. There are traditions of complete casts 
of “ Don Giovanni,” but in our time we have neither seen nor heard of any such, 
ner do we expect to stumble upom one very soon. For it is the peculiarity of 
“ Don Giovanni,” above all other operas, that all the ré/es are leading ri/es,— 
musically speaking—and whenever you bear one of them sung more thoroughly 
and effectively than usual, you immediately wonder how you ever came to over 
look it in admiring the rest. Who, for instance, ever fully appreciated on our 
stage the rdle of Zerlina till Madame Bosio shone suddenly out in it, making 
dark the countenances of all the cast beside? The rile of Don Ottavio, con- 
temptible enough certainly in a dramatic point of view, may assume any con- 
ceivable value as you range from a Signor ———, no matter who—up to Mario 
and Bubini. And the relative excellencies of the rd/es of Donna Anna and 
Donna Elvira depend absolutely on their interpretation. The ensembles of 
choral and orchestral effect too may be indefinitely developed, and with their 
development the whole character of the Opera changed. 

Mr. Ullman did all that he possibly could, and achieved a far greater effect 
than he could have counted on, sanguine aa he is and ought to be. 

The conspicuously notable featares of his cast were the Leporeiio of Herr 
Formes, the Zerlina of Madame D’Angri, and the Donna Anna of Madame La- 
grange. The vocal resources and skill in execution ot Madame Lagrange have 
been frequently tested by the difficulties of the rdle of Donna Anna, difficulties 
such as no other partitions, excepting those of the “ Zauberfléte” and the “ Fi- 
delio” really offer—and it is saying everything to say that she vanquished them 
now, as she always has, with an infinite apparent ease and grace. The magnifi- 
cent recitative and air in which Donna Anna describes the assault of Don Gio- 
vanni are beyond the reach of any artist not of the first rank. Mme. Fiorentini 
was held in London to have fully accomplished them, at least so far as vocalism 
was concerned—but she always affected us somewhat unpleasantly by a sort of 
over vivid and declamatory snatching at the notes, which may be force, but 
seems to be fury. As an actress, Madame Fiorentini is certainly inferior to 
Madame La Grange, whose bravura qualities beth of voice and action, are not 
her least real because they are her least apparent attributes. The passionate 
duo with Don Ottavio “ Fuggi Crodele !”—and the splendid sestet “ Sola, Sola” 
—with the delicious final air “ Non midir,” were so many victories for this ad- 
mirable artist, whose whole career in New York is a history of honourable 
victories. 

The performance of Zerlina by Madame D’Angri naturally evoked recollec- 
tions of Alboni, not to the discomfiture of the former. For Madame D’Angri, if 
she does aot possess the fullness of that voice which Madame Alboni seems to 
have monopolized for at least one generation, yet controls with perfect skill a 
truly superb organ, and executed the music of her rdve with an electric brilliancy 
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and sympathetic ardour worthy of all praise, Anything more arch than her 
batti batti, has not been hoard on our stage. She was fortunate in her Masetto, 
which usually pitiful rode was perfootly well sang and acted by Signor Roceo, and 
was the brillant /alian point of the masculine performances, This we aay, eon: 
| ceding to G the ption which Herr Formes gave us of the rile of 
Leporello. This conception differs toto coelo from the Leporello of the Italians, 
| and to our thought is aa much superior thereto aa it is radically dissimilar. 
| The Leporello of the Italiana, even of Lablache, is a vulgar bufloona low 
rascal who has caught from his master all hia master's meannoss, and nothing 
of his magnificonee—the brutal Sancho Panaa of a licentious Don Quixote—not 
the astute and unconcerned Lebel of an unprinelpled Loula XV. The Leporello 
of Horr Formes, (and we believe of Moaart) is the villainous servant of a villain. 
ous lord-—who apes the manners aa well as the vices of his superiors, and makes 
| hia society tolerable as well as useful to his master, And when, at last, the von 
| Reance of Heaven falls, and the heartless Don js made to fecl, Leporelio \s 
simply struck down into a fool by abject fright, loses his wits, and aa soon ashe 
recovers @ glimmer of them, uses the same to run away by aa fast ashe oan, and 
leaves the Don to his devila, 

This representation of Leporolio waa entirely triumphant at London, where 
even Lablache waa compelled to acknowledge ite poetic power and truth, aad 
| thas been not less triumphant here, For the vocal execution of the rdle it is 
| quite superfluous to say that it left nothing to be asked, In reapect te vooalism, 
Wwe might say almost as much perhaps, of Signor Gassier's Don Giovanni, Bat 
Don Giovanni waa 4 Spanish noble, aud not a dragoon, and we cannot, 
| therefore, declare that Signor Gansler's representation effaced our recollec 

tions of Beneventano—or even of Badiali, although this latter artist was 

far from achieving a really refined conception of the character, The 
Don Ottavio of Signor Labocetta was certainly equal to our expectations ; 
but this most faithful and careful tenor has done nothing to rival his perform. 
ances in “ L'Italiana in Algieri,” for the consummate excellence of which opera, 
as here performed, no small measure of praise ia due to him, 

The chorusses and the double orchestra were throughout admirable—and the 
Libertd chorus, in particular, was rendered by the Liederkranz, aa it never has 
been rendered here before, with a positive accuracy and superlative fire which 
provoked, and justly provoked, a tumultuous encore. 

A-propos of which word ‘‘ tumultuous,” we are reminded that*we have a num- 
ber of unpleasant things to say, about crowds and crushes at the Opera, as well 
as a number of pleasant things to say, about the successes of Mr. Uliman and 
other successes in Concerts and elsewhere ; all of which we are obliged to defer 
to another week. 

Meanwhile we wish Philadelphia joy of our troupe and our Opera, and Boston 
of Herr Formes and Oratorio, and devoutly hope for their speedy and safe return. 


RAIMOND. 





—— 


Drama. 


It is a standing complaint with all true lovers of the picturesque, that oar 
modern streets, and especially the streets of England and América, are tame, 
colourless, and gloomy, in comparison with those of Southern and astern lands 
at the present time, and with the pictures which tradition has bequeathed or 
genius revived, of medimval street life, with its contrasts of glittering steel and 
gay attire, fantastic pennons, and many-hued escutcheons, In a general way 
these complaints are ‘tly well-founded, for the habitual costumes of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are certainly the reverse of gaudy and exhilarating in colour, 
and a modern Briton in full evening dress is as unlike as possible to Prince Vor- 
tigern in that famous “ painted vest,” which, according to Ireland, his grandsire 
won from a “ naked Pict.” 

But there is a manifest tendency to improvement in our esthetics of the high- 
way, and on this side of the Atlantic particularly, one may easily find many rea- 
sons for hoping that we shall not be obliged to wait till the French Emperor 
shall think fit to come out in a laced coat and knee breeches, and Prince Albert, 
to balance Her Majesty's scariet Balmoral petticoat, with a sky-blue paletot, for 
an era of brighter things, upon the pavés of our elastic metropolia. Once in a 
while, even now, we are suddenly enlivened by the rush through Broadway of a 
stampede of firemen in gorgeous red shirts, and there are divers Express men in 
town whose bright crimson wagons dart about Broadway in a manner moro 
agreeable to the artist, perhaps, than pleasant to the pedestrian. Of the ladies, 
those living lilies of the sidewalks, who are arroyed very mach more finely than 
ever Solomon in all his glory was, I do not now speak, for the excellent and ob- 
vious reason that their faces so entirely eclipse their robes as to annihilate their 
merely decorative value. It is to the men and the shops that one must look for 
a show of pure externala, and when one thinks how many national advantages 
we here enjoy for the display of gay and cheerful tints along the dreary road- 
ways of our daily life, it is a satisfaction to believe that we shall not always be 
condemned to live and move and have our being like a vast congregation of 
Qankers in a universe of drab. All these reflections which are more or less 
appropriate to the drama, as they are to anything else of which the reader may 
please to think, were stimulated within me this morning by the pleasing aspect 
which the Broadway Theatre presented when I came riding by it in a blue and 
gold omnibus. I always choose one of the said omnibuses by the way, when | 
take one at all, less because of their lordly and aristocratic pretensions as the 
licensed stages of that Via Sacra the Fifth Avenue, than out of gratitude to the 
proprietors for their courage in departing from that dreadful uniformity of white 
picked out with red, which not merely damages the Kaleidoscope of the moving 
maases in the street—but condemns nearsighted people like myself to a vast 
deal of unnecessary excitement and confusion, in the effort to discriminate ra- 
pidly between the stages of half-a-dozen different lines. 

The venerable old temple of the legitimate drama looks as merry now as an 
ancient family mansion at Christmas. Its sober front is arrayed in all the co- 
lours of the rainbow, and covered with a kind of Pre-Raphalite pictures which 
represent innumerable children engaged in all manner of graceful gymnastics, 
and clothed in the fantasticallest theatrical guise. The building has become its 





ter of discontent, for now an indefinite number of days, has a very lively and 
pleasing effect upon the mind, and pre-disposes one to try by night the reality 
of which the promise by day is so entertaining. He forgets, of course, to think 
how much of the exhilaration these gay colours had, is due to the lovely light, 
the Italian blue ‘of the skies overhead, the bland air, and the festive beauty of 
that stately marble building which rises beside the Theatre, and which but for the 
intolerably preposterous down among the vases on its roof, 
would bring up a vision of Venice and of Genoa to the mind. 

And so when at night he enters the “ Fairy Halls ” of Mr. Marshall, he will 
naturally enough be a little vexed at first to find that a pit is only a pit after all, 
and a stage merely a stage, in spite of alt the morning’s pomp. But if there be 
the least vein of pure young blood still flowing through his body, he can hardly 
sit the evening through and listen to the prattle of the tiny comedians before 
him, and look upon their timorous little attempts to ape the gait and gesture of 
their elders, without entering heartily enough into the humour of the scene, and 
amiling with the child-andience that laughs and crows about him, over the say- 
ings and doings of the child-actors on the stage. 

If there ever was a play fit to be played by children, it is this dear old play of 
« Cinderella,” which Mr. Marshall has brougbt out with all imaginable pomp apd 
circumstance of infantine parade. Fantastic, extravagant, pathetic, funny, mar- 
yellous—it continues every attribute that can make a legend immorta:, and it 
whispers to the oldest some thoughts of sad and serious wisdom, while it convulses 
the youngest with delight. When that poor little Princess of an 
hour is seduced by the fatal lure of ‘‘ Just one more,” and overstays the solemn 
bound, and in a moment sees the fabric of ber hope and crumble back 
to ashes and despair—who can forbear a secret thrill of sympathy? Happy is 
the man who looking back upon his life, can see but one “ Cinderella's Ball in 
all his history! 

Whether is fit to be played by children—any play that ts, which 
suet bring the lithe creatures out emong the guslights, and into the crowded 
world, at a time when they ought to be snug in their cribs, and acting in their 
dreams alone (if indeed the dubious gift of dreams be vouchsafed to them)—this 
however is still a question, and for me a question which even Mr. Marshall's 
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i i ot resolved | qualification. He was to be tried on the 8th inst.—-The Musical World thinks 
es ceoties. “oes saat idae s' <strpieety ap ony pega children | that chloroform should be” administered to the poor wretches who are 
5 | ecording to law.—The terrible epidemic scourge which bas de- 
are condemned to harder, sadder, and less childly work, and that these little ones —— L febed ~ ae The ca for inquiry inte 
really seem to take to the boards with the true fervour of nursery enjoyment, | Hes contin bans pow dee ~ ral filth aud a te mp its po =f 
and keep up @ constant flutter of fun among themselves, responsive to the U0) Aience, The Medical Gazelle of Lisbon asserts that all persons who reside 
controllable satisfaction of their contemporaneous patrons in the boxes and the in houses lighted by gas have escaped the fever.——The {long sought 
pit. | motive power has, we are told, been discovered, and the method of its 
And at least there is more humanity in this form of the drama, than in the utilisation exhibited to the satisfaction of a writer in one of our contem- 
amphitheatrical exhibitions to which the Ravels have given place at Niblo’s, | poraries. A gentleman named Allen has ,invented an meter po 
Mr. Dan Rice (if I am not greatly in error, the original “ Jim Crow,” and | ome _ ane © rash a ame eoonem ie 
therefore the Apostle of the American Opera in Europe,) has taken possession ioe given rise to so much literary sp ylation, is now in process of print- 
of the airy “ Garden,” with a congenial company of active or imposing animals, | ing at the press of the University which the right bon. gentleman repre- 
who either do or say the most extraordinary things. His chief “star,” as was | sents in Parliament. Its title will be “Homer and the Homeric Age,” 
to be expected, is an Ethiopian, a rhinoceros, who either plays upon the horn, | and it will a r in three volames.——The successor to Mr. tas * in 
or dances to the banjo, or executes the cachucha on the bones. I have not yet _ Sos P = by ee = a on 
are pos than pees reg a aoe on thahiote seg aietinction than a post with which rey —y 2 are ee 
that the distinguished leading artist of the troupe is of so sociable a nature eo > ie, gots yy dt, A Bichingkem, Sansex, x 
that he insists upon making the personal acquaintance of his human admirers | sixty-five yeara—Mr. David Barclay Chapman, the managing partner 
and friends, and so very nearly frightened Mr. Niblo out of his wits the other | of |e, Overend, Gurney, and Co., has retired with a fortune, 
night by walking up to him in the dark after the performances, and insisting on | it is said, notwithstanding the late disasters, of half a million sterling.-— 
Fears are entertained for the ice-crop. But freights are low, and Nor- 
pms walrarn ber way is not very distant——Mr. Everett’s Address on Washington, for 
No such danger impends over the visitor to Mr. Burton's Theatre, where con meas of Mount Sennen Aenesietien qxamted the dy onleny of 
inconscience advise everybody to secure the chance of seeing such a performance | y4 19:6 to its fullest capacity on Thursday evening. The papers devote 
of “ Twelfth Night,” aseven Mr Burton has never before conjured up to do ho- | more space to a string of complimentary Resolutions he saving of 
nour to the shade of Shakspeare, were it not too late for anybody to take my ad- | the Sarah Sands is mainly attributed, apart from the gallantry of crew 
vice. Mr. Burton’s Sir Toby, Mr. Setchell’s Fabian, Mr. Fisher's Malvolio, we | and troops, to her iron-build and tight compartments.—A Glasgow paper 
have all seen—but Mr. Charles Mathews’ Sir Andrew Aguecheek throws a new | Very P rly cites Lovell’s new Canada Lay as the — possible 
light upon them all, and like Shakspeare’s South wind breathes over them, tak- | aie belts = yo Sinphant Lolng, -“ t pine Feed 
aoe ea aig tae eet ti Sot dado cetay, oa ny | a tnmeut i glng the round. “Tt was at Hal, ta Yorkie, “The 
markable than Mr. Burton’s Sir Toby—but like Mr. Fisher in Malvolio, Mr. to | (Rey empties a ry one rhe 


Mathews adopts the recognized Sir Andrew to endow him with something of | when removed weighed five pounds. The tellers of the tale forgot to 
his own mercurial vitality, and produces a result which ‘compares with the | mention whether my wong wry Hey — of 
io, ished with unburnished silver, bothwterling in . prize property have been se at Delhi, consisting of magnificent jew- 
perenne amg Sen tee es muni Sone, Sas gene elry, precious stones, shawls, kincobs and other valuables, which it is 
more sparkling, the other more sober in show. A more marked and brilliant f 
aati if tes Gamal dtseat 1a ha t the “ Twelfth Night” of thi thought will be sent down to Calcutta for sale, as soon as the roads are 
TORE NG WH Tad NAD CUATRCLERS WORKS RAVE PU EO” Ewe 8 this| safe. That which has hitherto been disposed of at Delhi consisted of ar- 
season on a level with any Shakspearian performance of the present genera-| ticles of but trifling value——A Boston paper mentions the long-con- 
tion. Iam by no means sure that Mr. Mathews might not have effected | tinued application of a syphon, for pumping water out of a leaky vessel at 
this object for us. Certainly his metamorphosis into the likeness of a French | sea! “ A hole was cut through the stern, just above the level of the water, 
danseuse in the farce of “ He Would be an Actor” is the cleverest piece of oat 5 Syphon — ; eo air bye 4 (aan ~ i a umping 
. in N . . , apparatus fixed in the outer orifice, and capable g instantly with- 
eS cree tees ts Row VaR, Bh Nk, geitine, beeing, Wee. drawn ; and the water from the inside of the vessel started through the 
everything, he is no longer a male being, nor even epicene and androgynous. syphon.” For twelve days the ee, it is said, was su full 
He is to all appearance a“ fair enslaver,” infinitely more captivating, not only re !—_-M. Blonde! is Zppointed Belgian Minister to Washin sf 
than any strong-minded woman can be, but than many weak-minded women are.| The red-flannel petticoat has appeared at Washington. Eaay 
He uses his hands in a perfectly feminine way, flounces his dress about him when | Gore Ouseley leads the fashion A letter from Zanzibar to the Salem 
he sits down, and coquets with his really pretty foot and ankle in an entirely ir-| Register, says that a division of the property of the late Imaum of Muscat, 
resistible manner. His corsage would pass unquestioned beneath the critical | revealed the existence in his treasury of $50,000, consisting wholly of 
eyes of 8 French detective, and he puts off his bonnet—I beg his pardon—his American dimes and balf-dimes, 
hat—as if he had spent his whole life in fitting on the gloves of raw young Cock- 
neys and green New Yorkers, behind a shop-counter in the Rue de Rivoli. If 1 
really believed that the benefit which this accomplished actor took last night, 
was indeed a finality, and that we should hear his voice no more, I should give 
way to emotions unbecoming a critic. But as I believe nothing of the sort, I can ; Yor 1867 tats the r : 
onl it upon those who have not seen him in the icular farce of come to a close. taary for contains names of no less 
I euiats poor the next opportunity of doing so. ary — than 22 members of the peerage of the United Kingdom. The list is as 
Prom Wallack’s Theatre the voice of affliction still proceeds, but the play-bills follows :—The Dukes of Rutland and Marlborough, the _—— of rh 
J 
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Obituary. 


Tux Distiweuisuzp Dwap or 1857.—Death has been more than ordi- 
narily busy emeng, Re eae orders during the year which has this day 








rein ae mou Pe el ane cane a gue Voce Be 
oan tz) noge, Fitzw , Harew > neer ; oun’ whe, 
Miss Keene bas reproduced a somewhat familiar Comedy of the contest-and | Lismore, = Strangford ; the Bishops of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross ; and 
catastrophe-echool, entitled the “ Muleteer of Toledo” —and in the general retro- | Lords Alvanley, Douglas, Milford, Radstock, and Thurlow. Of these the 
spect, the last seven days—or nights—seem to show no falling off either in the | peerages of Lords Alvanley, Douglas, and Milford have become extinct, 
energy of managers or the dramatic zeal of the public. HAMILTON, | 8 also has the English barony of the late Earl of Fife. During the same 


, nature :—Sir Hugh R. Heare, Sir Edmund Filmer, Sir Robt. Barlow, Ge- 

FACTS AND FANCIES. neral Sir J. A. D. Agnew-Wallace, Sir G. L. Philipps, Sir Compton Dom- 

. ’ ville, Sir J. R. Rowley, Sir J. Kennard Shaw, the Sir R. Flem- 

pial eery of Madama La Gronge'r Joweln. ‘She'was about ts sing at| R'Leaiis(Liled tothe Lodian meuioy) ir ¢ on, Sir TB. 
® was a al 

Benet of the Frensh Oberitable Society, when the : Sir ©. Dodew 
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») Sir x 
pre- | Lennard, Sir R. H. Bromley, Sir C. orth, Sir W. G. Milman, Sir J. 
cious box was non et. Finally, after a most piquant description of the | A. , Sir Geo. Parker (killed in India,) Sir Chas. M. Clarke, Sir 
Fal oe y fmt) amg oe Iagthirenerer were discovered. They Mackworth, Sir C. ' Sir Robert 


. P. Shak , Sir C. H. Rich, ; 
been left for twenty- poem, Sateen (because unseen) upon ©. Wolseley, Sir J. Boswell, Sir Theophilus St. George ley 
ng table at the Academy of Music.——TIn record- | Sir F. G. Foster, and Sir A. Dixie. Out of the above 31 baronetcies only 

the brilliant entertainment given by the Century Club, we | the titles of Price and Boswell have become extinct. The list of Knights 
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forgot to mention that Mr. Lou’ the artist, most | ly and | Batchelors and Knights of the Bath who have died during the year 1857 
tastefully designed the decorations of e rooms. The Club has in return | includes the names of Sir E. H. Alderson (Baron of the shou) Sir 
him a handsome compliment. Five hundred dollars has been 


raised | Nicholas Thorn, Sir John Owen, Sir G. W. Anderson, Sir R. J. Hare- 
among the members, for which sum Mr, Lang is invited | Clarges, Sir J. Macdonald (of wa ine W. Lioyd, Sir G. Magrath, 
, for the Club, a copy of one of his transparencies exhibi- | Sir Wm. L. Herries, Sir J. Eyre, Sir Carswell, Sir C. B. ‘on, 
Belmont Collection of pictures iscrowded. The British, or | Sir Hugh Pigot, Sir John Bent, General Sir H. W. Barnard, Sir 
it, is on the way to Philadelphia.——At Kankakee, Ill., a| M. Lawrence, Sir H. M. Wheeler, Sir W. H. Dillon, Sir J. Doveton, 
corn in the ear in his stove, finding it cheaper at twenty- | Sir G. H. Berkeley, Sir A. Clarke, Sir T. Le Breton, and Sir F. Deaufort 
pa he EE pty epee CI 
encourage the | year we ought to mention ness oucester, 
of cott n in Algeria. A prize of 5,000 francs has just been Ise Princecl Lisvee, General Oaval 


Viscountess Keith, Mr. Morrison, 
by the poavince of Constantine to a successful cultivator—— | the millionaire, Mr. James Mr. J. Wilson Croker, Bishop Blom- 
The first the season was eaten at the excellent hotel, The Claren- | field, Generals Neill and N + Mr. 
don, 00 bhowny f last.—The proposition to add four or five additional | Gorham, Canon , . lane, and the following 
new regiments to the regular army, does not seem to gain strength in| members of the House of Commons :—Mr. G. F. Muntz, M.P. for Bir- 
ae Berlin correspondent of the Times states that Lord| mingham; Mr. D. Saunders Davies, for Carmarthenshire ; Mr. A. Staf- 

, British Ambassador at St, Petersburg, will shortly vacate | ford, for Northamptonshire ; Mr. J. Platt, for Oldham ; Mr. A. Hastie, 
that post, sty ee ag the term for which he und it.—— | for Paisley ; Mr. Hall, for Leeds; Major G. D. Warburton, for 
Messrs. Palmer, i Dent & Co., have issued a circular, announc- | Harwich ; Mr. Charles Hindley, for Ashton-under-Lyne ; and Mr. R. C. 
ing the retirement of Mr. John Horsley Palmer and Mr. James Mackil- | Hildyard, for Whitehaven. 
lop.—It is said that Sir Francis ug will be raised to the Upper 


House.—-A daughter of Mirés, the Hebrew banker and Roman railway| Eat. Srencen, K.G.—The Right Hon. Frederick Spencer, fourth Earl 
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to have been very severe, and to have lasted two hours! The tumour | H 


January 23 








A Famous Rep Repusiican.—M. Charles Lagrange, the well-known 
Red oe has just died at the e after a long and painful ill- 
ness. He, it will be remembered, played a leading part in the insurrec- 
tions at Lyons in the reign of King Louis Philippe, and it is believed 
that it was he who, in the events of yey | 1848, fired the pistol on the 
Boulevard des Capucines which led to the killing of a number of people 
by the soldiers, which act, it may be remembered, precipitated the revo- 
lution, the dead having been placed on carts and paraded on the Boule- 
vards amidst cries of “ V !’ When the Republic was 

he was elected to the Constituent Assembly, and was subsequently re- 
turned by the Twelfth Arrondissement of Paris to the Legislative Assem- 


bly. After the d'état of December 1851 he was exiled, and remained 
in exile to his death. —Paris . Times. ° 


One ov ovr Oxpest Susscrmers.—Died, on the 12th inst., at Mill 
Bank, Mecklenburg County, Virginia, in bis 820d year, Mr. Fortescue 
Whittle. He was born at Thistleborough, Antrim County, in Ireland, 
but settled at Norfolk, Va., in 1803. In 1804 he married Mary Ann Da- 
vies, — child of Col. Wm. Davies, of revolutionary memory, an intimate 
friend of General Washington, and son of the distinguished President 
of Princeton College, the Rev. Samuel Davies. The deceased had for 35 
years taken the Albion. a 


At Upfield, near Stroud, Edward Bullock, Esq., late Common Serjeant of the 
city of .— At the Manor House, Frenchay, the Rev. John Surtees, canon 
entiary of Bristol Cathedral.—At Dover, t.-Col. Smart, late Reyal En- 
neers, Lieut.-Governor of Dover Castle.—Killed on the 12th Sept., at Delhi, 
ving been previously weunded eight times during the siege, Capt. . HB. 
Tagen. Ses ove of ¢ late M . C. 8. Fagan, C.B., aged 34, leaving a 
w and six children.—On 31st Oct., Lieut. Faithfull, H.M.’s 75th Regt., by 
fever, occasioned by continued exposure and fatigue for months before Delhi.— 
At his Quinta, Choco Palha, James Charles Duff, of Lisbon, Commander of the 
Tower and Sword of P —At St. Andrew's, N.B., W. Arnott, Esq., ag | 
Paymaster-General of H.M.’s Forces in CE Weymouth, John Mead, 
Esq., late Storekeeper and Pa: of H.M.’s 0: e, —At Thorver- 
ton, Devon, the Rev. Dr. Coleridge, vicar ef Thorverton and Bey of Ex- 
eter.—At Claydon, near Ipswich, Lieut,-Gen. Kirby, R.A.—W. T. Strettell, Esq., 
Lieut., R.N.—Rear Admiral E. L. C. Thornborough — At Bosworth-park, near 
inchley, Leicestershire, Capt. Sir Alexander . R.N., Bart.—At Bristol, 
Sir John Kerle Haberfield.—At Wastcombe Lodge, Wimbledon, Sir Frederick 
J. Foster, Bart.—In London, by his own hand, John Charles Freer, 
old member of the theatrical profession. He was the son of Captain Freer, 
the British army, and born in Malta, as also a nephew of Mr. Freer, the 
matist, who accompanied Sir Arthur Wellesley to the Peninsular war. Freer 
was originally intended for mercantile life. 


Appointments. 


The Rev. Norman Macleod, Minister of the 7 of Glasgow, to be 
one of H.M.’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, in room of Dr. Macfarlan, 
dec.—The Principalship of Glasgow College, vacant by the death of the Ven. 
Dr. Macfarlan, has been conferred upon the Rev. Dr. Barclay of Currie. 
—Retarned to Parliament, for the ity of Buckingham, William George Ca- 
vendish, of Latimer, in the county of Buckingham, Esq., in the room of the 
Hon. Charles Compton Cavendi 








Arup. 

New Reovtations ror ras Starr Cottecr at Sanpuvurst.—The regu 
lations of the Staff College at Sandburst inaugurate a new military era. 
Whatever may be thought of the details of the new system, there is an 
end of the dynasty of Generals’ nephews. From the year 1860 the 
whole system of nomination will be swept away. V interests are, 
as usual, protected in the case of those favourites of fortune who may 
have obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel before the appointed day. 
A more important reservation is also made in the case of officers who 
owes proved ability in the field. With these a will 
henceforth be supplied from those who have passed the Staff College ex- 
amination. Twenty-five students are in the first instance to be admit- 
ted from the Cavalry, the Guards, and the Line, and five from the Artil- 
lery and Engineers. The admissions will be determined by a competi- 
tive examination in the rudiments of mathematical science and in the 
various useful branches of knowledge. Arrangements will be made 
for forwarding the examination-papers to fi stations, where the ne- 
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period the following members of the baronetage have paid the debt of | Cessaty supervision will be exercised by » of officers. Candidates 


cases have served for three years in the army, exclusive of 

leave of absence, and they must also have either attained the rank of 
captain or passed the examination for a troop or . The success- 
fat students will pass through a two years’ course of instruction in the 
Mathematics to 


various departments of knowledge proper for a soldier. 
r eal Ieentay ond 


seer Sans ase mili , fortifica- 
tion, the use of artillery and modern cache teks in 
the me. The result of a final not to 
ts of the College, will be recorded in a ¢ , according 
merit, in three divisions. Those who have passed the examination will 
afterwards be attached, in succession, to the different arms of the ser- 
vice ; and, having fulfilled the preecribed conditions, they will eventu- 
ally be entitled to all but exclusive employment on the Staff.— Times. 


sk 


The 92d Highlanders, at Gibraltar, and the 71st = Infantry at 
Malta, are to be sent to India by the Overland route.—Lieut.-Col. - 


land, who bad been authorised to embody 1,000 men as the second bat- 
talion of the 5th Foot, bas succeeded in raising u of 800 recruits, 
and it is expected that the battalion will be co’ io ashort time, vo- 


lunteers coming in briskly on account of the extra bounty paid on attes- 
tation.—The new battalions being raised at Winchester, to be attached 
to the 60th Rifles and the Ride Brigade as 4th battalions, are progressing 
rapidly ary mentee he mi de 500 notwith- 
caning Sot. Gap dave ven above three men to 
companies of the 60th, and the 2d and 3d battalions of the Rifle Brigade 
on service in India.—Lieut.-Col. James, R. E., superintendent of the ord- 
nance survey, has been inted director of the consojidated 
hical department of the War-office,which is to include the 
—~> to Qone-Genk.'a (en, Houe-Conta the ordnance 
and the topographical depot by the Duke of Newcastle in 
Wi t.—The men of the 17th regiment quartered in Montreal 
and exercised in enow-shoes. An excellent plan. 
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| —The contradicts the that Major-Gen-Trollope is to 
contractor, is claimed as bride by the Duc de Tremouille. This noble , Viscount Althorp, Viscount Spencer, and Spencer, of : ae Scotia. 
race le allied to the Barkdom of Derby. — The Cheicari has been enter alk in the co. of Nertbampton, KG. | « Rear-Admira, RN; CB |be appointed to the military command In Nova 
taining its readers expense o! Leviathan, pe of a dia- night of St. Louis of France, St. Anne of Russia, and of the Re-| w , Dro. 29.— . Vincent 
, continued for a series of years, of the inch-by-inch movement of the | deemer of Greece ; was the third son of George John, the second ag } PA pane mtg oo = . 3 = 
versel.———The late Joseph Hume wae most aptly called by Sydney | his wife, Lavinia, eldest daughter of Charles, first Earl of Lucan. He | ton to be Cor b-p. 9th; Lt to be Capt w-p, v French, killed in action. 
“ that extraordinary man.”"—-The Journal de Gand states | was born the 4th of April, 1798, at Whitehall, in the Admiralty House, | 10th; Serg Simpson to be Ridg Maste. 16th; Serg-Maj Brown to be Cor w-p. 
that General and Madame Lamoriciere are certainly co to France. | during the time bis father was First Lord there. He entered the Royal | 24 Ft; Staff Surg Doherty © be Surg, v Bain, who exe. 6th; Te be las wp; 
They are selling their furniture at Gand, and intend to live in a country | Navy when thirteen years of age, and his career as a seaman was one of — sar tans the ttn pa, Ens ye H Wier oat 5 A oe , 
house belonging to them near Amiens.——The Globe understands that) distinction. After several years of active duty he commanded the Talbot | he Bus b-p, ¥ McNeill. app to sy Sade La Lawrence to be Capt w-p, v 
Mr. Charles Compton Cavendish will be called to the Upper House as| at the battle of Navarino, and displayed great ability on that occasion. | Moore, killed in action; bas Studdy to be Lt, P WJ Gent, to be Bus wp. 
Lord Chesham, and not as Baron Latimer.—Idols for and false | He was, for his services, made a C.B., and a Knight of the orders of St. | 53d: M tobe Leet eo, + Powil, CB killed in action; Brvt/ 
coins for most parts of the world, have given Birmingham some celebri-| Louis of France, St. Anne of Russia, and the Redecmer of Greece. He to * a Capt Gore to be Maj w-p, v Payn, whose prom on 17th Nov 
ty, but all that is surpassed, if the Gazette is to be believed, by an inttru- | attained the rank of Rear-Admiral in 1862. He has been Equerry to the | cane; Lt to be Capt by 2 Ens Prince to be Lt w-p; Gent Cadet W L 
ment of torture made there and used by the King of Delhi. ‘It is one of | Duchess of Kent, and Lord Chamberlain and Lord Steward to the Queen | Auchinleck, fm Ri Mil Col, to be Ens w-p. 64th; Lt Fanning to be Capt w-p, v 
the most horrible inventions ever heard of, completely crashing the vic- | to the family honours the lst October, 1845, on the demise of his brother, | Ste, Killed in action; Ens Taylor to be Lt w-p; Ens Mirehouse to be Lt w-p, v 
tim under heavy weight. This is said by another Birmingham paper ;| —the latter office he a on the 23rd of last November. He succeeded | ay nies i erties, Se wane Paym ereday, Mat = 44 
but itis right to add that the design of the instrament was not made | John Charles, the third Earl, the eminent Whig Minister. He married, Pogue, v Berhad, tromer te ik Canadiat Rifle Regt. 73d; Af Palmer, Gent, to 
kpown to the manufacturers——The American government is about to | first, on the 23rd February, 1830, Elizabeth Georgiana, second daughter | be ‘ bp, v Fraser, prom. 78th; Bns M‘Neill, 30th Ft, to be Ens, in suce to 
enlarge the naval force on the Coast of Africa, to protect the interests of | of William Stephen Poyntz, Eeq., of Cowdray Park, Sussex, M.P., by whom | Lt Webster, killed in action. sgth; W Atthill, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Brown- 
commerce in that eon, ant te check the slave trade-——The last| (who died 7th April, 1851) he @ son and two daughters, of whom the . 90th; Lt Deverill 1 be Se p, V Brvt-Maj Perrin, died of his 
Bombay mail announces the safe arrival in Bombay of Mr. Layard, the | elder daughter unmarried the 8th of April, 1852. Earl Spencer 5 Ens Savory to be Lt w-p. 96th; Sr b-p, v Meade, who 
neveh scholar and exM.P. for Aylesbury. Mr. Layard visits India| married, secondly, the 9h August, 1854, Adelaide Horatia Elizabeth, | Tet 1st W I Regt; RS Lemon, Gent,to be Ens b-p, v Smith, prom; J B Kenny, 
for the first time, and travels it, it is said, with a view to book-making | daughter of the late Sir Horace Beauchamp Seymour, and by her, who con 4 et att eee Poem ments Lo Od Gian Ob ont, 
and Parliament. So well-fitted a traveller has not set foot in India for | survives him, has had a daughter, Victoria Alexandrina, and a son, who | to be Col; Capt Tr / be Unee, to be 7 Wardell. b-p Ri Cana- 
wa ie preseat Lord Saniey-———The eartnqee in Naples haw sans | "Earl Spencer expired somewhat weddealy, at hi Fy Roce SE, 
; —_— e a8 noer ex , at his seat, Althorp, North- Simmons, OB; Lt-Col Durnford; Lt-Col 3 Lt-Col James; Robinson. 
a far greater lose of life than was originally supposed, and, though the | amptonshire, on the 27th ult., thus bringing the long iiet of who | . nanos 
that's least 5,000 pertans hoe, gives in, . : re appears, reason * als have Le & _~ i= to i ~— of 7 year. Earl Spencer is | Nav 
, pen n various places. ——Colonel , succ elder son, ‘oyntz, Viscount Al , M.P. for . 
uaa Caanet > rym | a Reva teens. ie entered epee Northam tonshire, now the fifth Earl, who was tora i i833, and | 41. M. State yacht Vicioria and 2. the Hon. J. Denman, is be- 
M. nd Regiment, a 8 4 i other repain ished . special 
He has seen considerable service in Indiae havin token oa, wanes naie careiver py vy of ‘this ‘listinguished. not as he, Bar's ing <b ey ee ration é Pre 
ae oS gn of 1848-9. He unevied o danghter of Sir Fre- | youngest brother, the Hon. and Very Rev. | service of conveying the Princess end the Prisce of be 
eric iger, 
and h Ast? 





s , better kaowa 
-F., who, with her youthful famity, has shared his peri | as (Father Ignatius, of the order of the Pusslonists Bart Spencer's 
ps. The Times well says Canada has nobly | death was announced in the Albion last week. 
woatheved the Seensial storm, which has receatly swept with such r~ 
ating effects over the commercial world.——A Paris paper says that} siz D LAR, Bart.— announce regre' 
Late J . now a la mode,——It is proposed to order Sepoys to be marked | of the ™ Sir David — Blair, of A at natn od = Oy 
= ¢ letter “ M’’ for mutiny, and the letter “ D” for desertion.— | which event happened at his country seat in the north oa Saturda: ‘the 
umour states that Baron Bramwell will go to the Court of Common Pleas, | 26th ult. We believe that at ro | he had th eer 
- fill ps which will becomejvacant by the retirement of Mr. Justice the 80th year of his age. Our readers will remember that his aihee 
reeswell, and that Mr. Welsby is likely to be the new Baron of the Ex- by his first Galen: the tote Col. James Hunter Blair, of the Fusilier Guards, 
hone As Bow Street Police Court, Mr. EB. A. Glover, late M.P. for | and sometime MP. for Ayrshire was killed at Inkerman in Nov., 1854, 
ver %: has been held to bail on a charge of perjur , he having made | and the title has consequently devolved on his second Edward, for. 
a false declaration in the House of Commons re ative to his property | merly lieutenant in the 93d Highlanders, now fourth baronet } 





| Antwerp en route to Prussia after their nuptials. I 

Gravesend will be the of embarcation for the Royal pair; and that 
Majesty will appoint Capt. Denman a commodore of the first class, as in 
| the case of the late Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. The steam frigates 
| Diadem and Curacoa, and all other steam ships available at the time, will 
form members of the Royal squadron.—The officers and men 


the | to the Royal Dockyard Brigades are to retain their uniforms on the bri- 


gades being disbanded. The stores, arms, and accoutrements are to be 
returned into store forthwith. The Adjutants are to be placed on half- 
pay. 


: A. C. Curtis to the Vudean ; G. A. Douglas and 
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: W. G. Parmeter to Ajaz.— 
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New Books. 


Pew novelties invite attention just now ; the publishers are cautious ; 
nor can we regret the fact, or reproach them with it. But we gain leisure 
to look into some of the good things of other days, which are still repro- 
duced abundantly in new forms and new editions. 

Here for instance is another of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ pretty book- 
Jets in blue and gold, touching whose externals we incline to doubt | 
whether the livery is not becoming monotonous. The hanging-shelves in | 
my lady’s boudoir should be varied in colour, as a nosegay is ; one likes _ 
to recognise one’s favourites at a glance, and this is impossible if all are | 
to wear one hue. But our dealings are rather with contents than covers ; 
and right glad are we to shake hands again in this or any fashion with 
that cheerful, tasteful, intelligent writer, Mrs. Jameson. Her Sketches of 
Art, Literature, and Character are very grateful—whether we acknowledge 
the sincerity and appropriateness of her tribute to Fanny Kemble, é-propos | 
to Hayter’s series of Drawings of her as Juliet ; whether we roam with | 
her through the picture galleries of Dresden and Munich; whether we 
take her as a guide to some seat of ancestral grandeur in England ; or, 
whether we list to her well-told narratives. One of these has so much | 
struck us, that we transfer it entire to another part of this day’s Albion. | 

From the same quarter comes The Abbot, a continuation of the House- | 


from precedent as indescribable as it is complete. Mr. Rossetti, whom 
Mr. Ruskin has pronounced to be the only modern rival of Turner as a 
colourist, must at least be allowed, whether we admit that rivalry or 
not, to equal Turner in one of the noblest and least attainable qualities 
of harmonious colour—namely, its mysteriousness. The apparition of 
the ‘“Damsel of the Sancgrael,’’ surrounded with angels, on the wall 
of the Union, is a remarkable example of this mysteriousness. It is no 
skilful bal ding to academical rules or recipes by Mr. Owen 
Jones, of a red robe here, with a blue one there—it is “ like a steam of 
rich, distilled perfumes,” and affects the eye much as one of Mendels- 
sobn’s most unwordable “Lieder ohne Wirter” impresses the ear. The 
colour is as sweet, bright, and pure, as that of the frailest waif of cloud 
in the sunrise ; and yet, if closely looked into, there is scarcely a square 
inch of all those hundred square feet of colour which has not half-a-dozen 
different tints in it. The colours, coming thus from points instead of 
from masses, are positively radiant, at the same time they are wholl 





the 
reverse of glaring. An indefiniteness of outline—by no means pace Be 
any general dissolution of form—isa necessary result of Mr. Rossetti’s 


manner of colouring ; but this result is one which seems to us to render it 
all the better suited for architectural painting. Architecture, being it- 
self characterized in all its leading features by the strongest definiteness 
of outline, ought to be relieved—not, as hitherto, emulated—in this re- 
spect, by mural painting. 

The subject of Mr. Rossetti’s picture is a very fine one, and it is worthily 
conceived and executed—so far, at least, as we can judge of the work in 
its unfinished state. It is related that Lancelot fell asleep before the 
shrine of the Sancgrael, the object of his search, and could not enter in, 


hold Edition of the Waverley Novels, which increases in popularity as it | becanse of his love for Geineveve, Mr. Rosetti has represented the 


progresses towards completion. 
the illustrator, has not on this much d the repute of 
Lochleven Castle or of Roland Graeme. 


ry h 





In thése hard-times there are probably more persons puzzled with their | 
housekeeping than with their book-keeping ; nevertheless a good know- | 
ledge of the latter is an acquirement needful to nine out of ten among busi- 
ness-men in this country. We are glad therefore to recommend the “ Tenth 
Enlarged Edition” of Mr. P. Duff's North American Accountant, (Harpers) 
one of those practical works of which the value may be recognised at 
aglance. It may be dry reading to the few who are uninterested ; but 
to those who would acquire precision in figures, or would penetrate into 
the arcana of mercantile transactions, it is, we repeat, a vade mecum. 

The German novel, Debit and Credit, of which we spoke last week, has 
been republished by the Messrs. Harper. It will be widely circulated. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Arbell: a Tale for Young People, by Jane W. Hooper.. 
A Christian Memorial of Two Sisters........... 
Columbus, el Filibustero, by John Brougham... 
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.. Stanford § Delisser. 
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Sine Arts. 


A NOVEL AND STRIKING COMBINATION. 
Oxford, in addition to certain other and more aapemtens steps of a 
as recently made 
—or 1ather is at this moment making—some remarkable experiments in 
architecture and architectural ting. The names of Mr. Woodward, 
Mr. Butterfield, and Mr. D. G. tti are guarantees, not only of merit, 
bat of novel merit in the works commi to their execution ; and to 
tlemen, and their disciples and associates in art, have been en- 
works which cannot fail before long to attract a considerable 
amount of public and artistic attention. Mr. Butterfield, the architect of 
the famous All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street—certaialy the most ori- 
odern London architecture—has lately finished the new 
of Baliol—a structure inferior to the metropolitan 
which he bas deservedly made so much reputation, but 
ral of its most strikiog characteristics, The works, 
more particularly draw the attention of our readers are the 
ford New Museum and the new Debating room of the Union, oe 
Woodward. These as yet unfinished buildings are remarkable chiefly 
for singularly happy modification and adaptation of the forms of old 
Italian Gothic architecture to modern English uses. The modification of 
le is, however, so great as to constitute a style having strong 
be henceforth regarded as a new and independent one. The 
ich is quite as considerable as took place in the transition 
— to any other of classical or medieval building— 
the addition of lofty broach-roofs suitable to a northern 
windows so constructed as to take advantage of modern 
improvements, to the ordinary forms of Venetian Gothic, in 
wall was a far more important element than in the Northern 
styles. The Italian style, on this account, was incomparably 
fitted for secular than the contemporary Northern man- 
ner, which was ccntinually — to the entire abolition of wall, and 
the substitution 0: spaces occupied wholly by buttresses, shafts, and mul- 
lioned and traceried windows. The manner of building, on its revival, 
bas naturally called for a corresponding revival of mural decoration ; 
and accordingly a number of consisting of one or two of the 
several of the more promising disciples of the pre-Raphaelite 
undertaken to adorn the walls of the Union with a series 
on subjects from the Arthurian Romances—it being pro- 
the new Museum shall receive similar decorations when 
g is sufficiently advanced to allow of their being proceeded 


of the room in which these paintings are in pro is an 
octagon, two of the sides being double the length of the other 
arrangement gives ten equal bays, each of whici is pierced, a 

the springing of the roof, by two circular cusped windows 
of the interior wall-surface which is being painted is that 
w is thus pierced. It is a band of some ten or twelve feet in breadth, 
and extending all round the building at a very considerable elevation 
above the floor. Four of the bays are as yet, blank—the painting of 
only three is completed, or nearly so—and the other pictures are in va- 
rious stages of progress. The subjects finished, or in » are the fol- 


lowing :—* King Arthur receiving the Sword Excalibur from the Lady of 
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We must say however that Mr. Billings, | 


| 


knight asleep on the ground, with a vision of the Queen, in all her glory 
of mortal beauty, standing between him and the Damsel of the Sanc- 
grael, who appears in air, holding the sacred chalice, and surrounded by 
angels. The Queen, while she regards Lancelot, has her arms among 
the branches of an apple-tree—apparently to remind us of man’s first 


| temptation. 


Mr. Rossetti and his associates have observed the true conditions and 
limitations of architectural painting with a degree of skill scarcely to 
have been expected from their inexperience in this kind of work. Te is 
| to be remembered that the wall-surface allotted to each picture is pierced 

and cut away to the extent of, say, about one-third, by two large cusped 
windows, and that the subjects have all to be so managed as not to clash 
with this condition, which they would do were they not each divided into 


| three principal compartments—as, for example, into the three figures 
| and points of interest already described in Mr. Rossetti’s piece—and 


| were they not also made to consist almost entirely of objects in the full 
foreground. 

Mr. Arthur Hughes’ painting of the “ Funeral of Arthur” is the only 
exception to the brightness of colour for which these pictures are remark- 
able. As the scene is a moonlight one, it could not well -be otherwise 
than thus exceptional, and there is a certain poetic value in the contrast ; 
nevertheless, we could have wished that architectural had here prevailed 
over poetical considerations, and that, if necessarily dark, the subject— 
essential as it seems—had been omitted, in order to secure uniformity of 
colour throughout the entire band of wall. The position, however, of 
this painting, at one of the ends of the room, together with a compara- 
tively subdued tone of colour in Mr. Pollen’s picture in the correspond- 
ing bay at the other end, prevents the contrast in question from violating 
symmetry in an unpleasant degree. 

Mr. Morris’s work, both in his picture and his roof-decoration, indicates 
a real feeling for peculiarly architectural painting. The sunflowers in 
his picture, and the flying water-fowl in that of Mr. Pollen, are striking 
examples of fine artistic power submitting to special material conditions, 
not only with a grace; but with delight and profit to itself. 

Mr. Jones's painting is, we believe, the first work he has submitted to 

blic teapastion , With the exception of the designs for the stained glass 
fo Bradfield College, Berkshire. As such, it is remarkably creditable. 
The colour is excellent, and the figure of Nimué full of repose and noble 
natural grace. Mr. V. Prinsep is also executing his first public work on 
this occasion ; but it is not iently advanced to allow of our forming 
an opinion of it. We understand that Mr. Rossetti is to paint one, if not 
two, of the remaining bays. 

In the tympanum of the porch to this room is a carving in stone by Mr. 
Monro, a design by Mr. Rossetti. It represents Arthur at table 
with all his knights, and has the uliarity of being coloured. Mr. 
Woodward and his pre-Raphaelite friends are clearly of opinion that the 
use of colour in architectare may and ought to be revived to an extent 
at present almost undreamt of by most persons ; and certainly, in the 
beautiful and original Gothic rocm which Mr. W 


oodward has just com- 
pleted in the house of Dr. Acland at Oxford, the extremely bold chroma- 


tic decoration is entirely successful. 

We must not forget to mention that the pain of the Union Room 
is, on the part of all persons entirely a labour of love. As is 
often the case with such labours, its success will probably render it, in 


the long run, a investment of time and pains. 

We shall look with much curiosity to the completion of the Oxford 
New Museum, which promises to be our first great public work in which 
painting and sculpture have entered into a vital alliance with architec- 
ture. In this work Mr. Woodward has abandoned certain false traditions 
of building with admirable boldness, The covering-in of the | ape 
with glass and architecture iron-work is a perfectly new step in architec- 
ture, and one that was demanded by our modern means and 
ments. His courage in “ty the plan, first 

Mr. Ruskin, of entrusting the design as well as 
carvings to common workmen, has been rewarded hitherto with full suc- 
cess. We do not remember any modern carving more beautiful than the 
foliage in the windows of one of the stair-turrets, and round the chimneys 
of the laboratory. 


req 
blicly recommended by 
execution of the stone 


—>—— 
THACKERAY ON EDUCATION AND OTHER THINGS. 


The annual festival to commemorate the establishment of the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Schools, in which 150 orphan and necessitous chil- 
dren are educated and maintained, was beld at the London Tavern on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 26. Mr. Thackeray, the celebrated novelist, pre- 
sided, and made the following speech : 

I approach the toast of the evening with very great diffidence, remem- 
bering who have been my last predecessors in this chair (Mr. Dickens and 
Sir E. B, Lytton), and how consummate was the eloquence with which 
each of those distinguished men addressed you. Moreover, after all that 
has happened very recently, I feel it needful for me to be particular] 
cautious whenever I come to any meeting in the city which has to do wi 
money and movetary affairs, [(* Hear,” and a | ] It is seldom that 
I appear at all in these regi unless, indeed, it be occasionally to pay 
a pleasing visit to Messrs. B & Evans in Bouverie street, or to 
Messra. Smith & Co. of Cornhill. But I read my paper, like every 
Britoa, and from that I gather a lesson of nd caution in speaking 
to mercantile men on subjects of this kind. Supposing, f 





the »”’ by J. H. Pollen, who has already distin, himself at Ox- 
ford as an architectural painter by his beautiful decoration of the roof of 
Merton Chapel ; “ Sir Palimodes’ Jealousy of Sir Tristram and Iseult,” | 
W. whe lo erent cise on the palating of the roof ; “ Merlin | 
lured into the pit by the Lady of the Lake,” by E. Jones ; “ Nimue 
bringing Sir Peleas to Eitarde, after their quarrel,” by V. Prinsep ; 
Sir Lancelot asleep before the Sbrine of the Sancgrael,” by D. G. Ros- 
; and “ Arthur conveyed by ‘ Weeping Queens’ to Avalon, after his 
»” by Arthur Hughes. 
paintings, which are in distem 
out novelties—and quite successful nove 
any mural painting which at all resembles, or, in certain ts, equals 
them. The characteristic ia which they strike us as differing most re- 
markably from preceding architectural painting is their entire abandon- 
the simplicity and severity of 
form hitherto thought essential in such kinds of decoration, and the ado 
tion of a style of colouring so brilliant as to make the walls look like 
margin of a highly-illumioated manuscript. The eye, even when not di- 
rected to any of the pictures, is thus pleased with a voluptuous radiance 
of variegated tints, instead of being made dimly and unsatisfactorily con- 
scious of something or other disturbing the uniformity of the wall-sur- 


Those of our readers who have seen any of Mr. Rossetti’s drawings in 
water-colours will comprehend that this must be the effect of a vast band 
of wall covered with Ete as nearly as possible in that style of co- 
louring. Those who have not had that pleasure—and Mr. Rossetti’s odd 
crotchet of refusing to exhibit has made these the majority—must be con- 
tent with a less t idea ; for this painter, who bas necessarily given 
his tone to the w work, is, among painters, what Mr. Butterfield is 
among architects—that is to say, about the most startlingly original 
living. artists, in every kind, are almost always mannerists— 
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BE 


Pet: not fresco, promise to turn 
ties—in art. e have not seen 


though it by no means follows that mannerists are original ; and when | them 


the peculiar mannerism is added to the peculiar style—that invariable and 
eetentia! accompaniment and proof of genius—‘he result is a depariure 





or instance, 
I have shares in the Bundelcund Banking Company or in the Royal Bri- 
tish Diddlesex Bank, I come down to a meeting of the 8 and 
hear an honoured Treasurer and an admirable President make the most 
flourishing reports of the state of our concern, showing to us enormous 
dividends accompanied with the most elegant bonuses, and proving to us 
that our funds are invested in the most secure way at Bogleywallah, 
Bundeleund, and Branksea Castle. [Laughter] I go away 
at the happy prospect before my wife and family, feeling perfect confidence 
that those innocent beings will be comfortable for the rest of their lives. 
What, then, is my horror, when in one brief fortnight after instead of those 
enormous dividends and elegant bonuses, I am served with a notice to 

y up a most oe sum [laughter ; when I find that our estates at 
Bundeleund and Bogleywallah have been ravaged by the Bengal tiger ; 
that the Island of a hr is under water ; that our respected President 
is obliged to go to Spain for the benefit of his health, and our eloquent 
Treasurer cannot abide the London fog. [Renewed laughter.) You see 
I mast be a little careful. But, granted that the accounts we have here 
have not, like our dinner, been subjected to an ingenious culinary process 
[a oe that you have spent, as I read in your report, £25,000 
in raising a noble school and grounds; that you have invested another 
£15,000 in the funds; that you have collected around you the happy 
juvenile faces which I see smiling on yonder benches, to be the objects of 
your honest Christian kindness ; and that you have achieved the scheme 
among yourselvcs—granting all this to be true, then, gentlemen, I am 
your most humble servant, and no words that I can find can express my 
enthusiastic admiration for what you have done, and for the ex- 
cellent institution of which you are the hearty patrons and supporters. 
(Cheers,] ’ 

I sincerely wish, in behalf of my own class—the literary profession— 
that we could boast of anything as good. I wish that we an insti- 
tution to which we could confide our children, instead of having to send 
about to schools as we do, at an awfal cost. When the respected 
Mr. Squeers, of the Do-the-Boys Hall, announces that he proposes to 








take a limited number of pupils—I ehould rather say a number of very 


uire- | been 





limited pupils [a laugh]—it is not because he is in love with the little 
darlings that he does it, but because he designs to extract a profit out of 
them. It always pains me to think of the profits to be screwed ont of 
the bellies of the poor little innocents, Why have we not, as men of let- 
ters, some such association as that you have got up? I appeal to my 
literary brethren, if any of them are present, whether we, the men of the 
line, cannot emulate the men of the road? [Hear, hear.) A*week ago 
a friend engaged in my own fession, making £1,000 a year, showed 
me the half-yearly account of his two little boys at school. These little 
heroes of six and seven, who are at a very excellent school, where the 
are well and comfortably provided for, came home with a little bill in 
their pocket which amounted to the sum of £75 for the half year. Now, 
think of this poor Pater familias — his moderate £1,000 a year, out 
of which he has his life assurance, his income tax, and his house rent to 
| pay, with three or four poor relations to support—for, doubtless, we are 
| all blessed with these appendages [a laugh}]—and with the heavy bills of 
his wife and daughters for millinery and mantaa-making, to meet, espe- 
cially at their present enormous rates and sizes. [Renewed laughter.] 
Think of this overburdened man having to pay £75 for one half-year’s 
schooling of his little boys. (Hear, ge Let the gentlemeu of the 
ress, then, try to devise some scheme which shall benefit them, as you 
ave undoubtedly benefitted by what you have accomplished for your- 
selves. I will not allude to the educatory process through whieh you 
put your children, and which was spoken of last year by the distinguished 
man who filled this chair in terms of most just praise, except to say that 
you appear to teach the pupils modern languages, mathematics, music, 
and the various other branches of instruction needed to fit them for the 
encounter of life which all are obliged to enter. We are all travellers 
and voyagers who must embark on life’s ocean; and before you send 
ae boys to sea you teach them to swim, to navigate the ship, and guide 
er into port. The last time I visited America, two years ago, I sailed 
on board the Africa, Captain Harrison, an officer who has now received 
a much larger command—the Leviathan; and all that I can say is, I 
heartily wish him and his employers well out of the “ fix.” [A laugh.) 
The Africa, however, was steaming out of Liverpool one fine blowy 
October day, and was hardly over the bar, when animated by those 
culiar tions not to landsmen at the commencement of a 
sea voyage, I was holding on amidships. [A laugh.] Up comes a quick- 
eyed, shrewd-looking little man who holds on by the next rope to me and 
says: “ Mr. Thackeray, I am the representative of the house of Appleton 
& Co. of Broadway, New York—a most liberal and enterprising pablish- 
{ng firm, who will be most happy to do business with you.” 1 don’t 
know that we then-did any business in the line thus delicately hinted at, 
because at that particular juncture we were both of us called, by a heavy 
lurch of the ship, to a casting up of accounts of a far less agreeable eha- 
racter. (Laughter.] 

But, gentlemen, there are but few of us who are not travellers. I 
parted to-day from a near neighbour, and as famous and intelligent a 
traveller as any I could name—I mean Mr. William Howard Russell, the 
traveller for a celebrated pubiishing firm in Printing-House square. 
(Hear, hear, anda laugb.] We all know he travelled three years ago, 
when be went out for his employers to inspect the shot and shell and 
bayonet market of the Crimea, and reported on the state of French grape 
at the Malakoff, of British beef at Balaklava, and of Russian hides at In- 
kermann. [Cheers and laughter.) He is now on his way to Marseilles. 
In another month he will be in India [cheers], and he will see the shat- 
tered gates around which the brave young engineers died at their duty, 
and through which Wilson and his gallant comrades passed over heaps of 
enemies, until they reached the Imperial Palace of Delhi, in which, amid 
shouts of victory, the health of Queen Victoria was drunk. He will see 
the battered walls through which Havelock and Outram, and, lastly, Sir 
Colin Campbell and his relieving army, marched to rescue our women 
and children, crushing hosts of foes before them, and finally planting tbe 
glorious old flag of England on Lucknow’s walls. (ens That, gen- 
tlemen, was a melancholy dinner of his yesterday—his dinner 
—the last meal he was to take at home. The Jittle children eat around 
the table on that sad evening, and the poor wife must have a at 
them with a wistful eye. But now the parting is over, and this day he 
has taken his first step on bis long journey. Many and many a time in the 
solitude of travel, in the loneliness of the desert ; onshipboard at the morn- 
ing watch, when sea and sky are flushed with the golden sunrise ; or at mid- 
night, amid the rushing waters, and under the stars of God, he will think 
with inexpressible tenderness of the dear beings he has left at home. 
(Cheers.} But for his children he might have been among us now, gen- 
tlemen, as he was last year. He ce’ from them in order to do bis 
duty—in order to toil that they may be comfortable—in order to earn the 








means of one day coming back to and them growing up 
around him educated and happy. (Hear, .] And you, gentlemen, 
in your several degrees, also support toil, privation, travel, aud separa- 


o 

tion, oe aw ron Pee ones happy ; and you commiserate, 

too, the cause of your brethern in distress— you compassionate the poor 

and the unfortunate, remembering His divine ordinance who made the 

little children come unto him. [' ] Mr. Thackeray concluded b; 
Travellers’ Schools.” {Drunk 


giving “ ty to the Commercial 
amid aloud applause. ] 

Various complimentary toasts followed, and a liberal subscription jn 
aid of the charity was made by the y present. The Treasarer, 
csebegpes res neal at building erected by the Society at 
Pinner, which contains one hundred boys and seven has now 
paid for and freed from mortgage ; but while the anowal ex- 
ae of the institution amounts to £5,000, gross income is only 
£4,32 

On this speech the JMustrated News of the 2nd inst. thus comments. ‘ 

“The Tines has indorsed Mr. Thackeray’s educational speech on Satur- 
day last at. the dinner of the Commercial Travellers’ Schools. Mr Thack- 
eray wants (and we go some way with him) an author’s school—that ir, 
a echool supported by authors, for the education of the sons of authors. 
Some of the classes would be curious. There would, of course, be train- 
ing-schools for lp vale py te future comic poets, for fatare 
pouty Oe future gone (a thinly-attended class, we suspect), for 
ture historians, 


critics, hand-bookers, penny-a- and 
even writers of Town and Table Talk. If the life of a wit is a warfare 
upon earth, what would a school be com of the sons of wits? And 


who would be the schoolmasters? Will Mr. Thackeray undertake the 
Fielding and Smollett class? Fancy a public cmmination a boy 
called up and questions put, “ What relation was Tom Jones to Blifil t 
“ Who did Strap marry 1” “ When did Amelia break her nose ?” “When 
was ‘ Pere; Pickle’ first published ?” “ What did Smollett receive for 
‘ Humphrey Clinker’ ?” “ Was that a fair price for the time, compared 
with the present prices ?” “ Did hea, eo: meet Smollett ?”’ “ Describe, 
in a few words, the difference between Parson Adams and Parson Trualli- 
ber.” “Who was Thwackum und who was Square?” Some of the an- 
swers would be laughable enough.” 

The Times’ article is very inconsequential. It complains of the im- 
mensely increased expenee of education, and traces it, not very succinctly, 
to teachers playing npon parents’ credulity in the matter of moral train- 
ing. But it omits any mention of the increased expense of living almost uni- 
versal throughout England. As for eur illustrated and popular friend, his 
jokes are not meant to be answered seriously ; but we must protest against 


ted the presumed connection between education for authors’ children, and 


training for authorship. Thackeray doesn’t throw out a bint of the 


latter. 
Soe 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


“ It’s as good as a play,” is substantially a eu! upon any incident 
in real life ; for it alwayn —_ * =e rg — . good pia 
is one of the rarest um t is a wor’ arge a! 
interests. It implies a plot of artistic combination, and addressed to high, 
if not the highest, human feelings. It includes dialogue, situation, the 
play of passion, unexpectedness, or surprise in the situations, and a cer- 
tain moral satisfaction or retribution awarded in the end to the characters. 
But after all, the charm of it is, that it is highly artificial—either a co- 
medy or tragedy of real life would be sadly dull. What one admires is 
the art ond exilfulness of the artist. So that when we say of any per- 
formance among actual living men, that it is as good as a play, we do 
not always intend a compliment. To say of a sermon that it is as good 
asa play, is but questionable ‘And so with a trial—stili more 
of acriminal trial. When we talk of the pi of a court of jus- 
tice as a good performance, we do not intend a compliment. It is a fact, 
certainly, that the Newgate Calendar presents materials far more terrible 
than were ever placed on the stage, and that the causes céldbres beat the 
Novelist’s Library ; but still one does not frequent the Criminal Court 
to satisfy the tastes which we take to the Princess’s Theatre. In France, 
however, do. The whole thing is essentially dramatic. The Courts 
at least equal the S The prisoner is brought in with melodramatic 





accessories; the indictment is generally written with the pen of Mr. Man- 
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sel Reynolds ; the advocates adopt highly stilted and metaphorical lan- 
guage, and make the theatrical points of the indigaant avengers of vir- 
tue whom we bear of in the domestic dramas of thrilling interest ; while, | 
us far as one can judge, there are actually no rules of evidence in the 
French Courts stricter or more technical than those which bring the gal- 
leries down at the Victoria Theatre. Of course the whole thing becomes 
easier, and the profession of an avocat is considerably simplified. Sue is 
a better text-book than Chitty. 
Here is this Jeufosse trial, which has, and very naturally, created so 
much interest both in France and ia this country. It parallels in some 
degree the excitement of Madeline Smith's trial ; and partly from an ac- 
tual correspondence in the cases, and partly from the fact that both Scot- | 
land and France are influenced alike by the traditions of the Imperial | 
Civil Law, the verdict was more of a moral—perhaps we should say more | 
of a theatrical—than of a scieatific character. pressed in the veraa- | 
cular, Madame de Jeufosse, and her sons, and her servant Crepel, got off 
on the great principle of “ served him right,”"—the same principle which 
went so far to reconcile many minds to the Glasgow verdict. The case | 
is very rich in dramatic incid nts. It reads exactly like a novel. If the | 
incidents are not owing to the skill of the avocats, they are precisely those | 
which we meet with in nine French novels out of ten, The scene is laid 
in s chateau where a good deal of the noblesse traditions survive. Madame 
is the widow of an ancien militaire. She lives in retirement, and cultivates 
the widowlike virtues of piety and the decent hospitalities of a country 
life. Her sons are of the country-equire type. Her daughter and her | 
daughter's companion, as we have so often met with their like in priat, | 
belong, we suppose, to a class which reappears in every centre of rustic | 
society, and they are brought up after a fashion which, as it would be | 
imposeible to invent, so we take it to be a model of real life. 
As to M. Guillot, he really seems to have walked out of one of the | 
little paper-covered books of the Railway Library for the occasion. We | 
have met with the like of him at least fitty times in print. He lives in 
the nearest country town, and is the accredited roué of it, and is, or gives, 
himself out to be, a lady-killer by profession. Of course he is a married 
man, and blest with a wife of the familiar Gallic type who adores him by 
reason and in spite of his infidelities. He seduces, or says that he 
seduces, all the women who come in his way. He visits at the Chateau | 
de Jeulosse, of course ; and just as in the story books, he makes, or pre- , 
tends to make, love to the governess and to the jeune miss. Whether he | 
is successful is by no means clear, and by no means important ; but after | 
the manner of his countrymen—at least if we may trust Freuch accounts | 
of Freach manuers—he compromises the young ladies, and also, as a| 
matter of course, gives out in very minute details the particulars of his 
assignations. 





As far as we can judge, this was pure inveation, | 


though undoubtedly he was, for this sort of person, admitted’ to very | , 


= ~9 familiarities at the chateau ; but, to support his character, M. | 
Guillot certainly goes to extraordinary lengths, which of themselves | 
seem to prove the fictitious character of his triumphs. He runs about 
the widow’s park, blows a huating horn under his mistresses’ windows, 
plants billets doux under the oak-trees in broad daylight, and amuses his 
nights by taking a servant to his nocturnal and demonstrative love-mak- | 
ings. How far, in the first instance, Madame de Jeufosse was to blame | 
in permitting the visits of such a profligate to her family and to the so- 

ciety of the two girls, it is superfluous to remark. hat, however, 
roused her maternal anxieties was not so much the flirtation—for she | 
took all that as a matter of course—but the scandal which M. Guillot set | 
on foot about it. The scenes in the drawing-room she submitted to; but 

the country talk fired her maternal solicitude. After in vain appealing 

to the fraternal feelings of her sons, she, almost in the words of King 

Heary, calls for an avenger of the family honour. Has she not a faithful | 
retainer who will wash out, in the blood of the slanderer or the seducer, | 
the stain on the Jeufosse escutcheon? Failing her sons, she succeeds | 
with her gamekeeper. She sets Crepel on the watch—takes especial care 
that his gun should be well loaded—arms him with a double-barreled | 
justification in the shape of counsel’s opinion, and her own promise to 
undertake all responsibility—and then gives orders to shoot Guillot 
when foand in the park. After waiting for some nights, an opportunity 
offers for executing this curious commission of the feudal dame—Guillot 
and his servant come to deposit one of the usual love-letters, and Crepel 
shoots him dead. 

Everybody in France, we imagine, believes this to bo the right thing ; 
and hence the terrible importance of the case. Here is the justice of 

and the novel executed in the neatest manner. Madame de Jeu- 
emulates the high sublime Norman virtues, and Guillot, for a dog’s 
life, merits and mevts a dog’s death. The verdict is, “Served him 
right.” If this is not law, it ought to be law—such is the French esti- 
mate of the incident ; and the ouly thing that surprises us is the tedious 
formality of bringing the = of social benefactors to the mockery 
ofa trial—Crepel as principal, and Madame de Jeufosse and her two 
sons as accessories—on a charge of vulgar murder. Of course they are 
ae may — ; the Court rings with the acclamations of pub- 
= » and vindicators of public justice retire to the society 
w in their lives they have dignified, and which, by their sublime de- 
votion to its rights and duties, they have elevated. 

Ia social conditions which have not arrived at the transcendental state 
in which natural justice vindicates itself in France, there are two or 
three ways in which the slander or outrage on the Jeufosse family might 
have been substantially redressed. Madame de Jeufosse, in a coarse 
stage of civilization, might have summoned her faithful retainers, and 

a hydropathic cure to the burning lover in the shape of a 
horse-pond or the baronial pump ; or, if Guillot had been soundly cud- 
gelled within an inch of his life, by sons or serfs, no great harm, bat 
much substantial good, would have been the result. In a more artificial 
oes of national progress, M. de Jeufosse, /rére, would have called out 
Guillot ; and, though an appeal to sword or pistol would have been a very 
illogical and absurd process of whitewashing the young Indy or blacken- 
ing the rustic Lothario, there would, at least, be abundant precedent for 
such a proceeding. In England, we should, ‘after our stupid way, have 
invoked the nearest magistrate ; and the remedy, though prosaic, would 
have been substantial and effective. Madame de Jeufosse, however. 
with the entire assent of French opinion, appeals to the great unwritten 
law which is above and better than all codes and human sanctions. She 
flies to the original dictates of natural piety. With a superb “ allocu- 
tion,” she appeals to the faithful qauatien r. The old feudality sur- 
vives the old chivalry. Crepel, after all, is only the representative of 
the Scotch clansman—he has neither hand, conscience, duty, or gun, 
which are not his lord’s, He is a mere instrament. He is ord to 
shoot a man, and he shoots him. He stands for hours behind a tree, 
watohing his victim within safe distance, and brings him down accord- 
ingly —leaves him weltering in his death agony—and goes to the castle 
for his supper and —- 

This is all very well, if it were only written in a book. It isa picture 
of society and passion—of stern justice and righteous retribution—ot a 
sort which, as a mere fiction, we should not very seriously quarrel with. 
We do not criticise questionable morality in literary common places. 
Lucretia murdering herself, and Virginius murdering his daughter, and 
Queen Eleanor murdering Fair Rosamond, are all very well in their way. 
But they would be awkward incidents at the Kingston Assizes. Mr. 
Thurtell, we believe, executed, in a certain sense, a very substantial sort 
of poetical justice on a very great rascal—the late Mr. William Weare. 
Mr. Thariell had reeeived substantial wrongs at the hands of a blackleg, 
and Mr. Thurtell blew the blackleg’s brains out. But then we hanged 
Mr. Thurtell. It was, perhaps, “ served him right” for Mr. Weare : and 
perhaps we all said so. But then, here in England, we all thought it was 
also “served him right” for Mr. Thurtell. It is a very ugly feature in 
French civilization, that not only is the Jeufosse family acquitted by 
public opinion, but—or else the verdict isa terrible blot on the Evreux 
Judge and Jury—by French law. For, if we understand M. Berryer right, 
it is law in France that any trespasser on a private domain may be shot | 
dead, there and then, without any cumbrous formality of warning off ; | 
and it is also law, that as natural justice vindicates a husband in killing | 
an adulterer on the spot, so the same natural justice vindicates a deli- | 
berate act of murder perpetrated by oneself or one’s gamekeeper in be- | 
half of a daughter's honour, not imperilled by actual violence, but ouly 
clouded, or said to be clouded, by boastful slander. In such a state of 
things, law is superfluous—or, rather, it does not exist. Every body’s life | 
is at the mercy of his neighbour, who is the sole judge of what amount of | 
provocation, or what length of a saucy or malicious tongue, justifies him | 
in deliberately planning and exe cuting murder. If this is law in France, | 
we had better retire to the poet's lodge in the wilderness—social life is 
impossible. Under this grave aspect of the Jeufosse case, it is quite below 
its importance to go into its legal details. It is enough to remark that, | 
even as far as it was attempted to prove a justification—and what that 
Justification amounted to, legally and morally, we have said—there was | 
not @ particle of proof, as we understand the term in a judicial English 
sense. Nine-tenths of the eviderce was of a description which would be | 
inadmissible in an English court. The alleged slander was “ proved” in 
the most vague way ; and as to the alleged intention “ only to per 


| 








| 
| 


Guillot,” this justification was totally inconsistent with Crepel’s defe 
that he had Madame de Jeufosse’s express assurance that = had the 
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highest professional opinion on the legality of shooting to death all com- | surveys at the Admiralty. If, however, you are disposed to charge Is. 
mon tresp s. But plaints on points of practice sink into insigni- | I will have nothing to do with the undertaking.” To lose the services of 
ficance in the face of the principle announced by the first of French law- | the hydrographer to the Admiralty, and of such a hydrographer, could 
yers, and accredited by the verdict of a French jury. | not be thought of; and we yielded at once—very much, as we had after- 

pt ae wards reason to believe, to the pecuniary benefit of our funds, as well as 

- : to the far more complete accomplishment of our object in the diffusion of 
Faruer Provur axp Motty Carew.—In turning over the leaves of | knowledge. Under Admiral Beaufort the maps attained a high degree of 
this volume we encounter the shade of many a frolicsome old friend ; | excellence and a corresponding degree of reputation. As charts they 
shaken by the hand, and crackled over more years ago than we care to | were, and no doubt are, very much prized. I have been informed that, 
count. Especially, we are glad to see once more in this accessible shape, | according to a standing order in the navy of the United States, no Go- 
some few of the exquisite and racy Latin translations of popular songs | vernment vessel sails without acopy. I have had occasion to know, too, 
with which Father Prout astonished and the town in his early | (hat in many instances their delineation of the interior of countries little 
days of literary activity. Who will not be pleased toread once more the | frequented by Europeans is serprisingly accurate. Sir Charles Fellowes 








invocation,— 


Ad Mollissimam Puellam é Getica Caruarum Familia. 
OVIDIUS NASO LAMENTATUR. 
Heu! heu! 
Me tedet, me piget 0! 
Cor mihi riget o! 
Ut flos sub frigido. ... 
Et nox ipsa mi, tum 
Cum vado dormitum, 
Infausta, insomnis, 
Transcurritur omnis 
Hoe culpa fit tua 
Mi, mollis Carua, 
Sic mihi illudens, 
Nec pudens.— 
—Or as it had been previously Englished and Irished by Mr. S. Lover. 
To the hard-hearted Molly Carew, 
THE LAMENT OF HER IRISH LOVER. 
Och hone ! 
Oh! what will Ido! 
Sure my love is all crost, 
Like a bud in the frost... . 
And there’s no use at all 
In my going to bed ; 
For ‘tis dhrames, and not sleep, 
That comes into my head .... 
And ‘tis all about you, 
My sweet Molly Carew, 
And indeed ‘tis a sin 
And a shame.— 
--Why does not Father Prout—in the cause of good fun and good Lati- 
nity—collect these happy efforts of a muse so genuinely comic from the 
various magazines in which they lie scattered ?—Atheneeum Critique on 
* The Bentley Ballads.” 





Parts Fasutons ror Janvary.—Though there is no material change in 
the form or size of bonnets, yet some novelty is observable in the style 
in which they are made up and trimmed. Several have recently been 
made with a broad strip of velvet in one or two folds, placed across the 
upper part of the crown, and with short rounded ends, edged with lace, 
hanging loosely at each side. We have seen one in this style having the 
front and the circle at the back of the crown made of violet-colour terry 
velvet, whilst the curtain and the trimming (just described) were of vio- 
let-colour plain velvet. The under trimming consisted of velvet flowers 
of the bouton d’or colour, and the strings were of broad moire ribbon of 
the same fashionable hue. This bonnet was in very good taste, at once 
plain and rich in effect. Another, in precisely the same style, has been 
made of two kinds of blue velvet. For morning calls at a late period of 
the day, and in carriages, bonnets of crape or tulle lined with silk are 
very generally worn. Feathers are not so fashionable as they were a 
month ago ; yet it is difficult altogether to dispense with them for bon- 
nets intended for a very superior style of dress, Bonnets of white or 
light ‘4 terry velvet, with trimmings of tartan velvet, have been much 
worn in Paris. 

Fur trimmings are exceedingly fashionable this winter for velvet 
cloaks, casaques, &c. Sable and ermine are the skins most preferred. 
A bournous cloak of very ample dimensions, and made of fine grey 
cloth, has been trimmed all round with a band ofsable. The effect 
is somewhat incongruous, being a combination of the Russian and the 
Arab. 

Cloaks of the bournous form, made of velvet, and shorter than those 
usually made of cloth, have been introduced this winter. Some are 
trimmed with rich passementerie ; others have no trimming excepting 
the tassels appended to the hoods. Muffs are of small size. Those worn 
in walking costume are of sable ; but in the carriage grébe or ermine are 
frequently seen. 

Ball dresses are profusely trimmed with flowers and ribbons. Many 
exquisite bouquets and cordons have been prepared for the present sea- 
son. Coral and pearls are also favourite and beautiful oraaments for 
ball dresses, Dresses intended for evening or dinner parties are usuall, 
of rich silk or velvet, The latter isa favourite material for dresses thi 
winter. The most fashionable colours are very bright shades of green 
groscille or imperial blue. The couleur mauve, or mallow colour, which 
has for sometime past been an especial favourite with the ladies of 
Paris, is now in uced in velvet, in which texture its effect is excced- 
ingly brilliant. 

Some of the Parisian oracles of fashion have lately hinted that a change 
is about to supervene with respect to the skirts of dresses. They are 
likely to be worn somewhat shorter than heretofore. 

Two elegant evening dresses recently completed for a lady of high 
fashion may be here described :—One is of emerald-green brocade, and 
has side trimmings, formed of black velvet, disposed in horizontal rows 
of unequal length, extending from the edge to about the middle of the 
skirt. The rows of velvet are edged at each side with narrow raches of 
green silk. The corsage is half high, and shaped square in front in the 
style culled la Raphael, and the short sleeves are trimmed with rows of 
black velvet and ruches of green silk. The other dress, made by the 
same hands and for the same lady, is of a very rich and unique silk; the 

round is bouton d'or, scattered over with small black leaves. The skirt 

as a tublier front, formed of rows of black blonde, ranged in groups of 
three together. The corsage and sleeves are trimmed with black blonde 
and with narrow rucies of bouton d'or tulle. 

Black lace is extremely fashionable this winter. Chantilly is mach 
employed for the flounces of — on made of light-coloured silk. 
Scarfs and shawls of black Chantilly are also frequently worn in even- 
ing dress, For velvet cloaks black guipure or cambric lace are favour- 
Wehe print 1 brod ris b 

e principal brodeuses of Paris have been busily en in preparin 
various articles for the trcusseau of the Princess a The poe d 
handkerchiefs are described as being perfect marvels of “ needlework di- 
vine.’ The armorial devices are wrought in such perfection as to render 
it difficult to believe that they are merely creations of the needle. The 
Royal arms of England, being exceedingly complicated, are not, as our 
lady-readers are aware, very easy of execution, even in Berlin or tapestry 
work : how great, then, must be the difficulty of working them in the cor- 
-— of . fine —_ po mee oo —_ ne 

nother exquisite article or the trousseau of oung Prin- 
cess is a wreath of flowers Lad hair of various fab oes sliding 


from the lightest blonde through every hue of brown into jet black. The 


flowers are execated with incomparable ckill, and have the ap e of 


being made of some light ent web. The principal flower is the 
Calycantus Pompadoura. The brown tints in the petals are perfectly imi- 
tated in the hair, and the stamens are set with small diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, and topazes. 
Tuk Lars Apwinat Beavrort.—Francis Beaufort ought not to pass 
from among us with an ordinary obituary announcement. Few men have 
lived so long in public service, have done so much, or have contributed 
so largely to modify and develope the progress of their country. He en- 
the navy in 1787, and in his 70 yearsof service he did the work of seve- 
ral men. In the wars he was distiaguisbed by his daring and skill, and 
figured in many an immortal action. He served in all climes—in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. It was on a survey in Asia Minor, in 1812, that 
a shot from a fanatical Turk nearly cut short that valuable life, for the 
wound was at first thought to be mortal. But while he was using his 
head and arms as a fighting officer it will be seen how he used his eyes as 
a scientific man, and how afterwards he used the knowledge and enter- 
prise thus cultivated for the benefit even of the humblest and most peace- 
ful of his countrymen. A valued correspondent, who has challenged our 
attention to Admiral Beaufort’s career, takes up the account when he 
joined the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, soon after its 
formation in 1826 :—‘ It was he who suggested the publication of cheap 
maps, justly stating that before the society began its labours some cheap 
books were published, but the world had never yet seen cheap maps, the 
lowest price for the smallest new map being half-a-crown. He pro 
to publish maps of the size now so familiar to everybody in the society’s 
atlas at 6d. each. We were all startled at this pro; , and the majo- 
rity were for charging Is. But the blunt old seaman said, “ Gentlemen, 
I'll tell you what ; if you will consent to 6d. I will superintend the con- 
struction of the maps myself, and they shall have the benetit of all the 








once informed me that while travelling in parts of Asia Minor, in which, 
so far as be knew, an European traveller had not been seen for a hundred 
years, he was quite astonished at the correctness of the geographical de- 
tails as laid dowa in our map.””—Spectator. 


Evenincs at Homwe.—(An Ecuo or Ovp Hortpar Reapine.)— 
“Come,” said Mr. Punch to bis boys, “I have a new game for you. I 
will be the founder of a new Cabinet, and you shall all take such offices 
as you like. Now then. What will you be, Lewis?” 

Lewis. 1 will be your Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir. 

Mr. P. Why do you choose that post, ve 

Lewis. Because | am very well read in classical history. 

Grey. I will be your Home Secretary, Sir. 

Mr. P. And why, George? 

Grey. Because I never attend to anybody, Sir. 

Cranworth. I will be your Lord Chancellor, Sir, because-—because—O, 
I don’t know why ;—yes I do, the Chancellor sits on a nice stuffed 
cushion---and it’s jolly to sit on a nice stuffed cushion. 

Mr. P. And you, Pan, what will you be, my Caledonian Prodigy? 

Pan. Eb, Sirs! I'll just be Secre at War, for ye ken I'm sair trou- 
bled wi’ the weary gout, and I tak’ kindly to the arm-chair. 

Labouchere. V1 be Colonial Secretary, Sir, because I can talk fast, and 
nobody knows enough of the Colonies to guess whether I’m right or 
wrong. 

Me. And you, my bright little fellow, what do you say? 

Argyll. Vil be your Postmaster-General. 

Mr. P. Why so? 

Argyll. Because my ancestor invented the Post, and those who used it 
said : “ Bless the good Duke of Argyll!” 

Mr. P. Now, Granville, what say you? 

Gran. I'll be President of the Council, Sir, because I can always make 
the other boys laugh with my French anecdotes. 

Wood. ll be First Lord of your Admiralty, Sir. 

Mr. P. What—you? Well. And why? 

Wood (smartly). Ships are made of wood, ain't they, Sir? 

Mr. P. Well, 1 certainly see no other reason. And now, Clarendon, 
what's your choice? 

Clar. Vl be your Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. P. And why? 

Clar. Because I'm fond of a good cigar, which you can’t get in England, 
but I’d have ’em sent over in despatches by the Ambassadors. 

Mr. P. Stanley Alderley, will you choose? . 

Stanley. Vil be at the Board of Trade, Sir, because I should like to 
learn a little about trade, which I don’t understand ia the least. 

Harrowby. Vil be Privy Seal, Sir, because I don’t think the other chaps 
have left me anything else. 

Mr. P. O yes, there is. Eh, Smith? 

Smith. Vernon, Sir, if you please. And I'll take the Board of Control, 
because it is a light gentlemanly occupation, and not too great a pull 
upon one’s leisure. 

Baines. 1 should like your Duchy of Lancaster, for the same reason as 
Smith. 

Smith. Vernon. 

Mr. P. But there’s one boy has not spoken. You tall fellow, will you 
take that sprig out of your mouth, and tell me what you'll be? 

Pam, O, Vil be your Premier. 

Mr. P. No, no, I'm your Premier. 

Pam There's no difference between us. The principle of my policy 
shall be to knock as many heads together as 1 can, and keep the rest of 
the world laughing. Isn't ox ye : 

Mr. P. So it is. And you shall be Punch's Premier, and I think our 
game is very great fun. 


Manvractvre op Meworrs; Curious Revetations.—A case which 
came before the County Court in Ipswich last week, afforded some cu- 
rious revelations of the manner in which the public are supplied with 
fictitious bi phies. Mr. J, M. Burton, the publisher in Ipswich, about 
twelve months ago received from Mr. Trenery, 
and other works, a manuscript entitled “ The Christian Lady, or Reli- 
gion in High Life ; a Memoir for the Upper Classes ;”” which Lo ge 
to be a genuine and authentic biography of Miss Augusta Ho’ |, who 
became Lady C. by marriage, 1853, and died in 1855. The MS. was ac- 
companied by a letter from the author, offering the copyright for £120, 
and adding “ We intend to sen the profits to her ladyship’s poor, and 
it is to be an addition to their usual winter’s store.” A subsequent in- 
terview with Mr. Trenery gave Mr. Burton the impression that he was 
intimately acquainted with the subject of his memoir, and an agreement 
was concluded to purchase the copyright for £50. Shortly before Christ- 
mas Mr. Trenery wrote to his publisher, urging him to “conclade the 
negotiations with all convenient speed,” as her ladyship’s family “ were 
particularly anxious that the proceeds be joined to their Christmas 
gifts,” and the £50 was paid. Internal and other evidence had since 
appeared to prove that the book was not a genuine memoir, as originally 
supposed, and an action was brought by Mr. Burton to recover the £50 
paid. 

In opening the case, Mr. Eisdell, who appeared for the plaintiff, stated 
that Mr. Burton was satisfied with the terms of his contract and would 
continue the publication of the work if it could be proved to be an au- 
thentic biography. The doubts of the publisher were first raised by an 
answer to a query respecting the singular name “ Augustus,”’ in which 
the defendant stated that the sister of the Duke of Cambridge was named 
Augustus Caroline Charlotte Elizabeth, a stat t which a reference 
to a “ Peerage,” proved to be incorrect. But a stronger ground for 
doubt occurred. It had been suggested by plaintiff that a portrait of 
a C., and a vignette of her country house, should be ovat to the 
work. The letter, in reply to this suggestion, contained the followin 





passage in reference to the memoir :—* I look for it to do much 
amongst her ladysbip’s own class. Many of them will, I think, like it : 
because man of them I know are earnest lovers of our Saviour, and de- 
| sire every help in their heavenward course. I know that it is able to do 
| them good, much good. It always soothes my own heart whenever I 
read a little of it. In reference to the picture I have seemed idle.... 
My visits to the Lady Howard have been usually of a kind when such a 
subject could not be introduced.” 

Soon after Mr. Burton received from Mr. Trenery two beautifully 
engraved and coloured portraits, one of which was underwritten “ The 
Countess of ——,” and the other a portrait of Lady Harriet Hamilton. 
The former of these was, he said, to be altered in several particulars, as 
it had been badly copied trom the original painting, and the dress was 
to be made like that of the accompanying —_— Shortly after Mr. 





Burton recognised the pretended  _~ of Lady C. among others from 
the Court Album. on the counter of Mr. Bogue, the publisher, in London, 
| but bearing the uame of the Countess of Durham. The defendant, when 
asked for an explanation, refused to reply to “ questions respecting 
names which he could not in honour divulge.”’ The plaintiff again wrote, 
| asking for an explanation for his own satisfaction, and called upon the 
defendant, if he could not explain satisfactorily, to refund the £50 and 
the expenses incurred for the part printed, proposing to place the MS. in 
the hands of a third party. The defendant then wrote at great length, 
endeavouring to establish that the portrait sent had never been repre- 
sented to be that of the ra ge of the work. It was also shown that 
many of the MS. which professed to be copied from her ladyship’s 
diary had been subsequently altered. Mr. Burton had addressed a cir- 
cular to various branches of the Howard family, but could get no infor- 
mation of a Miss Howard, afterwards Lady C. E. 

Mr. Trenery, who ducted his defi asserted that the MS. was 
|“ the genuine biography of a real person,”’ whom he knew “ pretty well.” 
He had not brought his diary with him, as he did not know it would be 
wanted. He would not tell the real names. The hu was not a 
peer, but the son of a peer, not the eldest. He did not think he — 
to be made to go there and be laughed at. His Honour then asked 
fendant to write the real name ona piece of paper, and no one else 
should see it, but this he refused. He stated that he had letters with him 
from the British Society for the Conversion ot Jews, in commendation of 
Leila Ada. The book was used to convert the Jews; and he hoped to 








make the memoirs of Lady ©. equally useful to the peerage. The me- 
moir in question was worth £350, but he would not pay £50 and take 
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extraordinary assertions, the defendant stated that the picture, which 
had been copied badly, becanee it hung in a wrong light, could not be 
moved, because her ladyship’s dying hand had helped to hang it; and 
when the artist had finished the copy, he drew his brush across the face 
and said :—“ There is the crack of doom.’’ Defendant persisting in re- 
fusing evidence of the genuineness of the work, jadgment was given for 
the plaintiff for £50 and costs, to be paid in a fortnight.—Bury and Nor- 
wich Post. 





Guascow Carueprat.—tThis ancient edifice, the only great ecclesiasti- | Madrid have been waiting for the Emperor Napoleon to confer the grand 








the MS. back, because he preferred to clear his character. Among otber | after a little while he heard a noise as of a man climbing up to the win- tune to be ac 


dow by means of the shutters ; presently he saw a man standing on the 

shutter at the window ; on which he opened the window, fired, and the 

; man, who was Basset, fell dead. The father at once sent for the gendar- 
| merie, and calmly related to them the preceding circumstances. He 
— when the gendarmes proceeded to arrest his son and him- 

self.”’ 

Prixce ALPHONSO AND THE LeGIon or Honowr.—Since the birth of 

| Prince Alphonso (the heir to the Spanish Crown) the good people of 
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acquainted with him all my life. I have been ia debt from 
| the age of thirteen. (A laugh.) Mind, I am not speaking in joke. I 
| make no boast of it—believe me, it is a very serious matter. 1 hope 
however, now, that I shall soon bid a loog adieu to debt for ever. The 
| man who carries ready money in his hand, whether it is to buy an opera 
; glass or a leg of mutton, or anything else, is the happiest wan. Dear 
| young gentlemen, take this long monumentel warning before you.” 
| (Laughter and immense applause.) , 





Prous Parrerns.—A Paris correspondent notices the announcement of 


cal building in Scotland which escaped the demolishing fury of the fol- | cordon of the Legion of Honour on the Royal infant. Those expectations | ® NeW Journal des Modes, edited by the Abbé Magnat. This pious person 
lowers of John Knox, is so graphically described in “ Rob Roy” that its have not yet been fulfilled. Now, when’ the Imperial Prince of France | i8 @ professor of botany, and has an idea that piety and petticoats bave 
venerable aisles and superb crypt must be familiar to the English reader. | was born, the Spanish Government, at whose head Espartero then was, | 92 affinity. He thinks it wrong that the fashions should be abandoned 
Though saved by the Glasgow craftsmen from the hammers of the Retor- | lost no time in sending to the Tuileries the insignia of the Golden | tO profane writers, and his new weekly a Parterre des Dames e Demoiselles 
mers it has, for ages, been suffering from a more insidious but equally | Fleece, which had become vaeant by the death of the Emperor Nicholas ; | is quite a flowery announcement. Crochet work, embroidery, floral pat- 
sure process of destruction, earth and rubbish being allowed to collect to | and it was only fair that the compliment should be reciprocated. Les 


the depth of several feet over portions of the pavement, and indiscrimi- 
nate burials and damp were fast telling on the structure, when about 


tits cadeaux entretinnent U'amitie, as is taken for granted that the French and 


Spanish Courts are on the most friendly terms. This forgetfulness, for 


| terns, and all the remote paraphernalia of the sex this gallant abbé un- 
| dertakes to discuss learnedly and tastefully. But as he is su pposed to 
| ignore stays and the more recondite muslin of the fair, be bas taken into 


sixty years ago it was suljected to a new danger. The choir was fitted | it can hardly be anything else, has, however, produced some surprise, if | partnership “ Vicomtesse B——,” who is some adventurous milliner in 
up as a Presbyterian place of worship. Heavy wooden galleries were | not mortification in Madrid. It is not that the Prince of the Asturias is | disguise. It comes out under the patronage of some good bishops and 
introduced over the side aisles, constructed in such a manner as to throw | in want of decorations. Quite the contrary. The innocent babe has | Several “ convents of the strictest propriety,” according to the prospec- 
their whole weight horizontally against the outer walls and columns of | more than he can well bear : he has the Golden Fleece, Charles ILL, Isa- | ‘us. A morning journal begs to suggest to Abbé Magnat the obvious 
the choir, which were, accordingly, greatly bulged, to the extreme peril | bella Cattolica, to which, by-the-bye, are attached collars of no light | improvement of calling his paper La Crinoline Religieuse. 

of the entire building. The chancel arch was built up with rabble ma- | weight or small dimensions; not to speak of the orders of St. John, Cala-| . a 

sonry, and the whole surface of the fine ashlar walls, and even the | trava, &c. It is right to add, that his Royal Highness himeelf is not the | Now axp Tuey.—We find, in the Lansdowne manuscripts, that about 


beautifully-carved capitals of the columas, were covered and hidden with 
laster. 

7 Recently the wealthy and enterprising Corporation of Glasgow, as- 
sisted by Government, have made a clean sweep of these vandalisms : 
the central arch is cleared, which opens up the fine vista of the Catbe- 
dral, the plaster has been removed from the face of the walls, and tbe 
galleries have been replaced with appropriate stalls and benches ; the 
new pulpit derives interest from being made of oak at least 700 years 
old, taken from some of the original roof beams which it became neces- 
sary to remove in the course of the operations. 


e understand that Mr. Matheson, architect of her Majesty’s Board of 


Works for Scotland, was the gentleman employed in these recent resto- 
rations, Strong efforts are being made to insert a new window in the 
eastern end; and we believe upwards of £500 baz been subscribed to- 
wards it.—London Illustrated News. 


Movixe Great Wericurs.—The pedestal of Peter the Great's statue, 
weighing 1,200 tons, was easily transported to St. Petersburg by divi- 
sion and distribution of the motive power. A similar method was em- 
ployed nearly 4,000 years ago in moving those gigantic masses which as- 
tonish the tourist in Egypt. The weight of the monolithic temple of 
Latrna, which, according to Herodutus, was carried from Elephantine 
to Buto in the Delta, is computed at from 5,000 to 6,000 tons, This may 
appear somewhat apocryphal, but every Nile voyager knows the vast 
sitting statue of Kameses II. in the Memnonium at Thebes, a single block 
of close grained syenite upwards of 60 feet high, and weighing more than 
887 tons, which was brought, about B.C. 1850, from the granite quarries 
of Assouan a distance of nearly 130 miles, and must have been moved 
across a considerable intervai (making every allowance for the inunda- 
tion) between the quarry and the river, and again from the river over al- 
luvial soil to the Temple. 

A painting in a tomb near the village of Dayr-e-Nakl, discovered by 
Irby and Mangles, shows how it was done. The painting represents a 
sitting figure, about 24 feet high, fixed on a wooden sledge with skait- 
shaped wooden runners, and dragged by four rows of men (43 in each) 
pulling at ropes attached to the front of the sledge, apparently along a 
plank road. At the feet of the statue a figure leans over and pours from 
a vase abundance of grease on the ways, and on its knees stands another 
beating time with his hands to make ail pull together. This tomb is of 
the date of Osirtasen IL, about 1650 B.C.- The distribution of force is 
still better illustrated in the columns at Fateereh, described by Sir G. 
Wilkinson, 60 feet long and 8 feet in diameter, with a sort of trannions 
worked in the stone along the greater part of their length, to each of 
which would be fastened its separate rope. 

With simple manual force well distributed, and upon wood sliding over 
wood well lubricated—-in preference to rollers, which also they under- 
stood—this people, sometimes called barbarous, succeeded in moving 
weights over distances which might even embarrass our “ age of inven- 
tions.’ 

Tue Prixcess Atice.—Although no official intimation of the views of 
the Datch Court has as yet been conveyed to this country, we believe 
there is no doubt as to the intention of the King of Holland to demand 
the hand of the Princess Alice for the young Prince of Orange. Neither 
of their Royal Highnesses is arrived at —- age, ‘tis true, but 
that circumstance is no bar to such a proposal as that to which we al- 
lude ; and if the idea should hereafter become a reality, the match is one 
which must be considered as in every respect suitable. England has ere 
now given Consorts to the Dutch Stadtholders, and by such unions cre- 
ated that claim which at one _— served to elevate the Prince of 
Orange to the kingly throne of England ; and the circumstances are not 
forgotten through which the grandfather of the present Prince cf 
Orange lost the intended hand of the heiress of these United Kingdoms. 
We are led to believe that the young Prince is blessed with the 
sion of a very amiable disposition, and is gifted by nature with a fair 
share of mental and personal endowments. The kingdom of Holland is 
not, ’tis true, so large as it was between the fall of Napoleon and the ac- 
cession of Louis Phillippe, but still its possessions are larger than when 
William the Third resisted the — of Louis Quatorze ; and in virtue 
of his pessession of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, the King of Hol- 
land holds an important position in the Germanic Confederation. That 
the idea of an English matrimonial alliance is seriously entertained at 
the Hague we are assured upon the authority of those who are in a po- 
sition to be well informed as to what is oomiee ia the Dutch Court ; and 
we have been told that if the contemplated proposal, when made, shall 
be acceded to by Her Majesty, it is intended to send the Prince of 
Orange to this country to complete his studies, as his grandsire did, at 
one of the English universities—Cambridge most probably—and to ma- 
ture his intimacy with the royal family.—Court Circular. 








A Forsurmasie Exemy.—A correspondent of the Mofussilite, writing 
from Oude on the 6th ult., makes the tollowing report of a strange affair 
in which our troops had been concerned :—‘ The troops, however, en- 
countered a much more formidable and enterprising enemy on their way 
back to camp, and I am ashamed to say the 9th Lancers turned tail ; 
both officers and men fled in utter confusion, while the Artillery aban- 
doned their guns, and bolted like mad, but without avail, for the enemy 
pursued them to camp, which friend and foe entered at the same time, 
the latter getting among the tents and having the audacity to attack our 
whole force, which had turned out in great » Hoes to cover the retreat of 
the Lancers and the others when they were seen running in such wild 
despair! The kilted Highlanders did not on this occasion display the 

for which they are famed, for, if anything, the 93d sought shelter 
from the attacks of the victorious enemy with more agility than their 
breeched comrades, though I confess that being less protected they suf- 
fered more. The sailors of the Naval Brigade also, strange to say, showed 
the white feather, and ‘ topped their ms’ with the rest, uttering 
naughty nautical ejaculations in the extremity of their terror. There is 
no mistake about it, our fellows were utterly routed, and the enemy con- 
tinued to hover around the camp for some time, without our daring to 
molest them, and ultimately they retired in good order, and with very 
trifling loss.” Don’t be alarmed or indignant, good reader ; imagine 
what you would yourself have done if attacked by a swarm of bees! 
While the force was returning from the Alumbagh to camp one of @he 
Lancers was tempted to e his spear into a bees’ nest, and the result 
is above described.— Gazette, Dee. 4. 
‘ A Secoxp Jevrosse.—French papers contain the following facts :— 
“ An affair, in a slight degree similar to that of Jeufosse, has just taken 
place at Habouville, in the Moselle. A young man, named Basset, not 
quite 18 years ofage, made some time ago the acquaintance, in a wood, 
of Mile. P——, aged 16, daughter of the mayor of the village of Saint- 
Ail, who resides at Habouville. They had frequent meetings in the 
wood, and at length in October last, girl began to admit Basset to 
her chamber of a night. The connexion between them continued un- 
known to the girl’s parents to the 25th, when these latter were told of 
it by two of their nieces. The father said nothing ; but at night, when 
the hour for retiring to rest had arrived, he told his daughter to go and 
sleep in her brother's chamber, dnd the brother to sleep in his sister’s 
room. She obeyed, and he then went to the son, and banding bim a 
gan which was loaded, told him that his sister was dis- 
honoured, that the man who had ill-treated her would perhaps that very 
night attempt to enter her chamber, and that if he did so, he (the bro- 


party who makes any complaint on the subject. According to authentic 

accounts he bears the slight with much equanimity ; and, apparently, 

sets more value on the caresses of his nurse, than on all the decorations 

that could be offered to him, including even the awful Lion of Zohring- 

hen, the Golden Spur of Rome, or the blazing Sun of Faustin I—London 
| Paper. 
Tue Duke or Sutwertann Meicrep ry £2000.—We understand that 
| an action of damages, for defamation, was recently raised in the Court 
| of Session by the Rev. Mr. Mackellar, of the Established Church of Clyne, 
| against his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, the damages claimed being 
| £2000 and that a decree for that sum has been obtained, his grace having 

failed to enter appearance. The ground of action is said to be founded 
, on @ letter written by one of the duke’s agents, containing defamatory 
statements regarding Mr. Mackellar.— Northern Ensign. 








| ALLEGED Fixe upon tue Duke or ScrHertanp.—We are requested 
| to state, in reference to the paragraph copied from the Northera Ensign, 
| headed “ The Duke of Sutherland mulcted in £2,000,” that “ the defend- 
| ers in the case of ‘ M'Kellar v. the Duke of Sutherland and Gunn’ did 

enter appearance, and though a decree was given against them for £1,000, 
| that decree was only given in absence at the first stage of the case, and 
| is liable to recall at any time.”’—T'imes. 
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White to play and checkmate, in five moves. 





So.vtion To Propiem No. 472. 
White. Black 
1. Kt to Q3ch. Kt tke Kt 
2 KtwQe | Anything. 
3. Kt or B checkmates. 


To CorresPoNnDENTS.—A eral meeting of the New York Chess Club will 
be held at No. 19 East Twelfth Street, on Thursday the 28th inst.—J. C. This is 
the best Problem which you have sent us. Let us hear from you again.—F.D. 
Two new Clubs for young pa have been recently established here; we weuld 
advise you, however, to join the New York Chess Club, which is mainly composed 
of the strongest players in the city, but which is intended for beginners and for 
all desiring to attain proficiency in the game. 





Puicck ann Goop Horsemansurp.—A bet of a very sporting character 
was decided on Monday, H. E. Handley, Esq., of the Scots Greys, betting 
£200 to £40 that he would ride four bona fide belonging to him 
over 12 feet of water, each horse to be allowed two trials. place 
selected for the event to come off was near Clondalkin, between the 
seventh and eighth lock on the Grand Canal, and was selected by Mr. J. 
Cassidy, of James’s-st., who trained the Miller,a very promising 4-year old, 
with mag the gallant Capt. made his first essay. After a preliminary can- 
ter, and jumping three four small fences, he came a rattler at the brook, 
which he cl in first-rate style. The celebrated steeplechase horse 
Beware did his work equally well, without the slightest mistake ; not so 
Tallybho, who breasted the bank, pitching his rider clear over his heap, 
but without any further mishap occurring. The next animal put in re- 

uisition was a grey, Twig Topper, who did his work in hunter-like style. 

ae the failure Tallyho had previously made, his plucky 
owner mounted him again, and in putting him over a couple of small fences 
he twice his rider, and it appeared any odds against the feat being 
accomp! The Captain, however, nothing daunted, came at a split- 
ting pace and just cleared the water, the horse falling on landing, giving 
his rider a severe shaking. On reference to the umpire he decided the 
bet was fairly won. Very few were present, as the venue was changed 
from the neighbourhood of Clonee to Clondalkin at the last moment.— 
Saunders’s Dublin News-letter’. 














Curiosities or THE First Revotvrion.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Globe mentions the sale at a private auction of literary property in 
Paris of a number of caricatures struck off during the Reign of Terror, 
fall of character, and which speak volumes of that paroxysm in bumanity. 
A map of Paris, (1793,) the only one extant, as such hand-guides are 
most perishable, exhibits the Palais-Royal as “ Palais Egalité,”’ la rae de 
Bourbon as “ Rue de Lucréce Vengée,” the Faubourg Montmartre as 
“Faubourg Mont Marat,” and so forth ; but the gem was a solitary pack 
of cards, the only survivor of hundreds of sets which graced the glove- 
less hands of ulottes. No kings or queens or valéts (knaves) could 
be tolerated. 8A genie replaced the first, a robeless Goddess of Liberty 
the second, and a series of Egalités the third. Loi stood for ace. Thus 
there is for King of Hearts, &c., Genie de la Guerre, Genie des Arts, Ge- 
nie de la Paix, Genie de l’Industrie ; Liberté des Cultes, Liberté de la 
Presse, Liberté des Mariages, Liberté des Professions ; equality of ranks, 
equality of duties, equality of skin, equality of rights; the knave of 
spades was a young workman waving the tricolour, and his foot on a 
stone of the Bastile.—These curiosities brought low prices. 








Don on Dewt.—Sir W. Don, Bart., who was arrested for debt at Bris- 
| tol a few weeks ago, was, after a few weeks’ incarceration in prison, li- 
| berated on bail. His arrest having excited the sympathy of the play- 

goers of Bristol, they gave him a complimentary benefit at the Theatre- 
Royal, and during the evening the eccentric baronet, after expressing 
his acknowledgments, gave the following bit of excellent advice to “ fast” 
young gentlemen :—* Before concluding I wish to give a bit of advice to 
the fast young gentlemen present, and I am sure are too many be- 
fore me. (Laughter.) Dear young gentlemen, there is nothing on the 


ther) must fire athim. The young man placed himself on the watch, and | face of the earth that is such a demon as debt. It has been my misfor- 


| Christmas, 1509, certain officials of the Court of King Henry VIIL. dined 
| together at the village of Shene, now called Richmond, aud that at the 
end of the entertainment my host of the Star and Garter, with many 
salutations, handed them the following bill :--For brede, 12d ; ale, 3s 4d; 
| wyne, 10d; two loynes moton, 8d; maribones, 6d ; powdred beef, 5d ; 
two capons, 2s; two geese, 14d ; five conyes, 15d; one legge moton, 5lb 
weight, 4d ; six plovers, 18d; six pegions, 5d; two dozen larkes, 12d : 
salt and sauce, 6d; buter and eggs, 10d; wardens and quynees, 12d; 
herbes, ld; spives, 28 4d; flour, 4d; whight cuppes and cruses, 6d ; 
which summed up gives exactly £1 sterling as the total expenses of this 
aldermanic feast. Many a party, gentle and simple, has since that time 
dined at the Star and Garter, but none ever got so many substantial 
things for their 20s as the subjects of young King Henry VL11.—Statesman. 


Tue “ Newcomes” ty Turkey.—A small printing office was dispatched 
a few days ago from Paris to Constantinople. This press is to be 
waked entirely by the ladies belonging to the harem of one of the great 
Pachas residing on the Bosphorus. The books intended to be printed 
are chiefly works of amusement, translated from French and English. 
The wife of Ribouly Effendi is already preparing a Turkish translation 
of Thackeray's ‘‘ Newcomes.”’—Court Journal. 


E WANT WING’S—1 ovustnens 
WwW for Christmas and New pot med aired Soqnest, wien ordering crackers 





We are among the great number who ase them regularly, and find they combine the most 
excellent qualities and « truly delightful taste. 


They are undoubtedly the most nourishing and healthy Cracker ever produced, and parti. 
cularly pleasant for children, Wiih hot or cold dishes ai lunch, they are particularly nice, as 
with coffee and other drinks, 


In purchasing, take vone but those stamped with the name “ WING,” as those are the only 
genuine Farina Crackers made. They may be procured generally of the most respectable 
grocers. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
| Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACA, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
those they formerly occupied, and better adapted for the display of their Merchandise, 
whieh, for ELEGANCK, VARIETY, and EXTENT, is unequalled. “ 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
MasvUracTURARS’ AGENTS, LoNDoN, 


by steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLK, QUALITY and PRICK, the 
best house for EOONOMY ta the United States. 





$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 

N view of the financial panic and of tne fact thet it may continue some weeks longer, we 
have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOOK ata GREAT SACRLPICR, at once. 
It consists of large assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Man with great taste from is either of our own im: tions or getting up, num- 

bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, , &e., nearly 100.000 GARMENTS! 

ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 

FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, d&., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 





This is the largest Stock of F and ble Clothing and Furnishing Goods 
omnes in — world, and at nous ag ted eeahaen a re so aed 
80 ver, we lot Southern ‘estern Trade. 
which we will close ont to dealers me hi stage UNE ER OC im ’ 
MERCHANT TAILORING 8TOCK! 


anny pec commen UNDER COST! 
e& ‘OM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all 
wanting single Garments or by the ayy 
Bar The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at par. 

D. DEVLIN & OU., 258, 259 and 260 way, (Cor, Warren-81.) 


PINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL !! 
LARGEST WHOLESALE STORK IN THE UNITED STATES!!! 
FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES !! 
For the First Time Opened to the Public at Retail!!! 
es coups, MANUFACTURED WITH GREAT CARE EXPRESSLY FOR A 
t2 o_o Custom 





et, will be found equal to the best Broadway Work, and will be 


Less than One Third Broadway “ Sac: , 
JAMES LDE, JR. & 00., 
27 Park Prace, and 24 Murray Srexer. 
FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W., F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Euizaneta Sts., New Yorn. 


Specimens may be seen at the Albion » where ra may be left, which will be 
promptly attended to and faithtally executed. Orders from the country will be attended to 
with despatch. 








ASTOR HOUSE. 
HE PATRONS OF THE ASTOR HOUSE ARE RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED TO 
give notice of their intended visits during the approaching Dusinete s00s0s. adn 





‘AILURE.—WM. B. MACKENZIE, 
ANTILLAS, NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAS ARRANGED 
with his creditors, and as usual.—Independ Oct. Ub. 
THE 8 NOW PREP TO CLOSE OUT HIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Maatillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW ©9S8ST PRICES. 
WM. B. MACKENZIE, Brandreth House, 
Canal Street, New York. 

TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DSISKERS CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably tn) 

ta eet A A ” pet -b a 4 
“ »? salta, are extensively imposed the public in the Southern and South. wester, 
States, w persons buying these articles and think jy “ Congress” 
water, &c., whereas at there are waters of all kinda, to ditch 
water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial compounds, 
entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Congress Warsn, the 
effect of them being entirely different from that of the genaine Coxcress Water, frequently 

vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties 

weakening the ve powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
sondering 0 asild ones of © spagets Soqmente Se ones. in no wise different from that 
prod iby saline eathartios ved in ordinary water—while Concress Water produces 
neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 
tonie as sowelvs. Sprit me oe Be 

-three years w 
sone of Gb aprteg that of the placethus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon the public on the sengil of the reputation obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
double, for on ng these spuricts articles, and finding either no effect or injurious 7 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Concrass Water, supposing maps | 
already tried it. It is not a sufficient of its that it is in bottles bores 








ta 





them 

‘aier ; those can rely on—Cononess WaTER be 
that ha one 12 pranded. a0 ts the very bottle of genuine Cononess Warer, viz: 
‘ ater—C. & W.’’—if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter. 

compounds called Baratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., are not onl, 
njurious—not pensnasing oven he vistase of the common Seidlitz powders of the 
That it is ——— to form Concress Waren artificially, we have the authority of the 
rated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘‘ It is impossible to recombine the in- 
ents so as to make an article of C - quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 

water.” On writing us, we will send you [ist of prices, sizes and 
ordering from us direct, enclosing drafis for he amoun crdured, Zon eae 
waraed ony pe the world. We ce reme bn cantion, to buy a Concuzss Wa 
persons, examine 
— CuARKE & WHIT 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 
OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, 


©U.5. Steamer FULTON, will close at this Ofice on SATURDAY, the 6th day of Feb 
ruary, at 103g o'clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


; 


H 


Hf 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘YY REDUCED IN PRI 
WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. 
Printed on superfine cream tinted paper, smal! dto, superbly bound cloth, giltedges, Fou 


8 
Dousas,, formerly 8tz Dou.aks, or in morocco, full gilt or antique, Six Dollars, fermerly | oye eng ‘light dinner Wine, and preferred by many to Cham 


be j 
KENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited by the Rev 
nf pay 5 pli By ly Hundred Lilustrations by Rvarett } Millais, John Tenniel, 
it Pickaragt Jobo Gilbert, Birket Foster, and Wi'liam yy Ft - Delget, i. Weir, N. 
He hea, BM. Dancan, J. K. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D. Harding, @. I 
1. Lottch Goodal 


lepers ui, artiste, seeing the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public by 
howsa, tal ua Tay 
tik steals > plete trash eae he ate b yy) from me my GOOD sag robs me of } 
that which not enriches him, and makes ine poor 
GkO ae how ILEDOR 4 ©O., and all Booksellers. 

For sale, Wro.msace and Retain, = KOR rene Bee ia0gd oft Dockets 

N. B. Coptes of the above, carefully packed, i be ca i. mail or rey on receipt of } 
Four Dotsans for the cloth copies, or Bix Dotians for those in morocov. 


PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
A New Edition (First Edit.on being exhausted) of 


AITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS; On, A PREP ir HYMEN'S KING 
es ’ By Uncle Ben. 1 vol. 12mo, with Seven Tituet rations, $125, Gilt edges, $1 75. 





Extnacts ov Reviews axp Notices py tue Press, 
There laa freabnens and glow in the style and « home interest that wil! secure the sympa 
thy of every reader. “ Kate Kearney,” the longest tale, isa charming noveletie, with many 
| piotures of character.—N. ¥. Bvening Express 

ba omy by ny work of a close and sagacious observer. It consists of a series of pictures of 
connubial life. They are drawn with very considerable dramatic power ; the style is unpre 
tending and —« very rare merit in these days—and (he narrative ie not strained to 
suit the moral, but in sven bt inatane y ao p aatares as to justify the impression that the sketches 

made from life. —J¥. Foening 
“a aortes of sketches of } a ale ite a, aparently drawn from actual observation They are 
‘hed by not a litle acuteness of perception, and portway f veral interesting varieties of 

ter with fidelity to nature and beauty of expression. — 

“the Port —*- d abe well drawn, and will, doubtless, be sought for by many.—/. ¥, Cou 





a oole Hen has eoautttn 4 himeelf of the task with a good dealof cleverness. The style is ge 
otal and pleasant. 4. V Times 

One or two of the stories are very pathetic, and all are well written —N. ¥ & wm. Ade. 

An Lt pacetor has certainly made a very entertaining book.—N. . Observe 

The“ ao fl are all life fie ond real, while the stories have @ moat © aptivating frosh 
eae ae —Pennaylvoanian (Ph 


The nd nay consists of a series of tales written with originalliy, vigour and grace. —Phila 
National a 








‘The oh 4 in the volume are very well writen, and will furnish amusement for a Win 
ter's evening. — National Bra ( Washington, D 
The success of this delightful volume has * son unory nied in these times. We do not 
* Kate Kearney” evinces ability equal | 
wetaeell wh — Moston Daily Ad 
» We believe, Late Ay the public by the auihor, Kise 
. 





oo FOR BALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 08 





~ DUFF'S NEW ‘WORK ON BOOK-KEEPING. 
443 pp., Royal Octayo. Harper's Enlarged Edition. Price, $1 50. 
118 WORK [8 SANCTIONED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW 
York as the beat now tn use aa & work of reference for the accountant and for tho 
roughly Tesehio the sulence in Behool, Lt is the first upon this sub vest published in the coun. 
tr ak ‘an experienced merchant, Tt la adopted asa text book In all the principal commerce 


P's 1 | 


aie the United Statas, and will be found worthy of the attention of business men and 
schools throughout Canada since the Introduction of the decimal currency 
RULBD “BLANKS upon fine extra size paper. 61 25 per set, 


pe With "ne Author's printed 
directions fer waching. Made by K. 0. Kool, aren Lie Now York 





PUR WAREHOUSE, 
NO. @ MAIDEN LANE, 
GUNTHER & BONS 
ARE PREPARED 
IN THE FACK OF EXISTING CIRCUMSTANCES OF TRADER, 
to well 
Tuer Veuy Kavensive avo Vantep 
Stock of Ladies’ and other Manufactured Furs 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, 
And invite special attention to the same 
The obaractor of their house lnsures to customers a sufficient guarantee that 
NO GOODS WHICH ARK NOT PROPERLY PREPARED AND MANUFACTURED 
Was » ll Ovrease. 


THE LAFARGE HOUSE. 

Tho undersigned, having leased the above Hotel from the Léth inat., would reapectfully in 
form (ts former patrons and the public that his whole time will be devoted to the wolfare of 
ie guests, Nothing in als power shall be left undone to conduce to thoir comfort, and he 
assures thom that in all the appointments of the Hotel it shall be second to none in the 

on will bi urate with the times, 
Untied Mates. [in charg: ill be commens: aueay wanlane. 


©. @,. 





J 'B, 
Nowe PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER TO TAKE DEPOSITIONS, AFFIDAVITS, 
A is, and prove Claims and Accounts the following States, duly ap 








pointed by the Governors . 
Nsliforess. Vira — New Harmpshi Mises 
‘ a re. 
Touna. Wisconsin. Ken Lg ~y Carolina. 
i Mi pi yg South Carolaa. 
‘Arkansas. Connecticut Rhode Island Maryland. 
{iinessts. Iowa. Abana, 


F 


. Uiinots, 
Orrin, @ Wart St. ; Resipence, Howann Horses, Con, Matoen Lane anv Broapwar. 
achancwtapmente *# taken at the Oflice, Residence, or at the Dwellings of the parties, in 
any part of the city or vicinity. 


AWAY, 687 Bb has mona st recetved an elegant lot 

A, See in shy im, Viz. toh on Robs jandkerehiefs, Point de Applique 
keroh: endid Embroidered sets Pull Sleeves, new style. Beautiful 

tecldered ‘shirts, Orinoline and Beat ® Springs do. if nfante’ Cips. Ladies’ 

ead. new styles, aoe as rieh paren Head-Ornaments in great variety. 


Huston wig kee 
showy will fad them as seve, witha 
me y also fi oes at 65 ots. per pair, all cole 





eminently free from att y, 
| qualities, and as a standa: 


brandy pawnee 

T. M. Brown, W. | sible; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, duchess and nurse; the muc 

i, and numerous other artists. Rngraved — ret elaborately by the i invalids and 
mp: 


January 8 





WINES. 
MANZANILLA SHERRY. 


HIS Wine is of a Gctlente pale straw colour, and is found to 
biauece to t tter flavour of the flowers of the camomile. 
an 


possess a rea m- 
Pe is very mili fn pod 





rd er drink, it has few superiors. 
AINT PERAY wouseHD x. 
This Wine is one of the best pi - of the Rhone, 


BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
The delight and solace of the Tadian subaltern in his fuming bungalow, the w ertas riv rival of 
the drink withoat which no tifin can be complete, no journey by dawok pos- 
admired tonic 


THOMAS McoMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N.Y. 


HILGER & CO,, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN teen UNITED STATES FOR 
CRUSE & FILS PRERES ORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
Ss Cee —_ siti ON-THE — 
assortme: nt of 
BORDEAUX AND ie RieNisu WINKS 


ead 8B. Orders for direct a... p dor yo Me and on liberal terms. 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF 8T. LOUIS, MO., 
AYE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THRIR CHAMPAGNE. 


reonus of weak \nteriors. 
ed aod for sale by 














This pure WINE is made from GRAPES of & scrextou quatitr, grows I » Missouri, 
and ts Ley to be wr | ual if not pers to the best Imported WaT 
Quarts wnd roma ef the “* “APA CATAWBA," and of the “ Cab T,? in cases, 
for sale, in quantities to 
ee ” RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 63 Exchange Place. 
REMOVAL. 


brane of ome smpagne, including 
snd Hook W! 


AG 
phate in Hare, Heat Tn range, ac. 


B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & CO,, 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
MAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 139 CHAMBERS STRERT, CORNER OF COLL, ~r} PLAOK, 
Opportte the Huleun oud Station, And 


River Railr 
ON 





AYE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare by pS Wines, all the most post napmoves 
Jharet 


own MAX SUTAINE, different vari 


The Finest ibeseriptlons of oh all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 
Tho Choieeat Hrands of Negara, 
rw mod oe Minds of ‘ihe klea, Banees, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Ol, Rardines, dec. 

‘al Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated Bunuixoton Hams, Went 


All of 


od fresh every mereing from, the most approved Datrtea. 
of the above places, and all the nvigh- 


whteh they deliver ve ‘of ¢ one to all parts of 
bourtng ouneey adjacent thereto 


‘J, J, DRUMMOND & CO., 
GROCERS, 





CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 


AVE ergo | on hand « Large and Well. Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Tens, an: 





Bega which can be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ € Nelebrated ~ 
Cured a a, Hot diaieck and other Celebrated ane of © vee aah Brandies, Wines, Cor 
dials, Hooch’ =a Vhiladelphia Alea and Vort Proserves and Gas in great variety. 

mud A 8. ©. Club House Gia, 





Gilloux Sardines, Olives, 
jn Ww giana. 





FINANCIAL. 


w York, June lat wu: 
DUNCAN SURRMAN & 00.8 BUIL DING 


We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnorship, ander the Name and Firm of 
A. N, LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, 


For the transacting of a 
any pereprenge tre BANKING BUSINESS. 
praines of VORBION AND DOMESTIC a ale MERCANTILE PA. 
PER ine we hing and Bellin, 8 HIN 
¢ Une N a — Nevo, em the commencement of 
ame maine eae Sane the'v: WR TAKE FLEASURS LN REFERKING, AOords us 
van 


Seunens + 
Orders fi reas 


f 
ven ior the Purchase and Bale of STOCKS and 
ovis bt and FORKIGN' sar A wpe . 
ons made ou eso > countey upen the chest Seveusabte terme, 
Yovennse ALLOWED On 
A. N. LEWIS. 
THRODORE STOUT. 
{u addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 
. 7. Sourran, Esq., President of the Bank of the Republic, 
~~ Baan erchants’ 
an 5 Aaron, Kern an, New York. — 
op Spee »» Alban 
Cuas. H. anit an "Philadelphia. 





co. BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B44 8 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE aaa OF BRITISH 
North America has branches*or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
Oe ien pa abl without Exonange the charge will be uniformly 
ie w 7 cen! 
Drala anit oredita steno. 5 bills purchased and collected een Ireland, Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in Ni re Amen OF ye 
FW ORAIN, - ” ¢.No. 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & ©U., 
N. ¥. 0 ON See ORANGE 60, 


” 
par ATO AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON ane tas SANDWICH I8- 





* , 
GMS BD e's W ceding Cardo and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
7" No. 688 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 





HBRKING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
ru ‘Lis Fatper rorngs LE ot LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
ore, 188, are the only American Sales Jes tant wets swantel Madsen efi Fa 


core wid top to te Do cupric: to sng efor fared ta the tay! At 4 


Wed = 8 a barter presi  plching athe toa 
faeces vith a thas Pri Pr peta to make and sell Her 


we 
“rth ie i and AW Sauer a. 


LANDS, by the Mail Heamere of Sth and 2th of each mon 
Oregon, and the Sandwich Isiands for sale at all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
(ssue Bane oF CuaRLeston Bills ee 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
upwards, 


ingame of Cae Fosed Best and able at of the Banks in Kn - 
bel = 0 Pom ing pay any in Keoann, Ine 


SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 
tS, 31 PINK ST., 





principal plzces ofthe Wet ta 





ro twenty Ove to yy fT nee 
BYE SoS ET, Soy ond Hove — on 
apy Acie nc a a 
arte, Vartet ?, oo hand of iy 

Ente St .nrenarsh 2 a, bunk Wee eae) yeh 
8 ren eee 

vin 1g Wecoipis, 


Leena oes etme — 


A welling fee Coe 3 
a Watches 


ieee 




















nome pegeatnteness nr 


lowelry, Pig 
al to a Ce red by it she | 


Zanson, any, —ivomy two és areabere ove Amity Mtreet. 


Deiuves amen 


Manufacturers of the CRLEBRATED ral eth Kn Op A 


Na o ORB AH OLY aes ahs mestch em ate 


Gear meen tlle will Gad lt capaci 
unsurpasent 
ROMAS, BYK sales 





v peslers & 00,, 905 and 689 Broadway, New York. 


Mhsving. pabeuse i Gad it 
lowing teslimen AM.—Vor Weak and inflamed Kyes.—Read the 
Messrs. A. Bt, tele Y pinehe nghampton, N. Y., January Teh, 1as4. 
Rt for eestor es wycu punted wp tem nach her Ho eh 
ao pesteatld conn muec owelien and | inflamed, after a few weeks’ use 
woud also aio by 


wellase 


Yours truly, M. FOLRY. 
eole by -. K Be 2 SANDS, Drugg ists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 











SaCWT GASES SOO. 
NO. 609 WALL STRERT, NEW YORK, 
leone Credite for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


REMITTANCES TO BN 
AND WALES, 
we move won oon on tus 


SOFA 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, BA 


Ta sume from 61 up 
kaaress ” 


NKERS, 
, NOW vous, 


BANKE 
RAW ON THK BANK OF LON 5 ot F MARR Py: dy ances 70 TO ENGLAND 
make collections ia 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 


- CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


7 nssmow canrnat RAILROAD COMPANY Is now PRSPARED TO SELL 
about 1,500, eres of Choice Farming Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres 
legs Oo. and at Low Rates of Interest. ~ 
lands were granted by the in 


ernment to aid in the construction of this and 
are among the richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from North East and North 
West, through the middie of the State, to the extreme South, and lnciade every variety of oli- 


aad © is characterized by its dctieney and Shioty preeie productions pao ho those pesate of Seen The is 

he ode the violet ber tis an | chiefly prairie, interspersed ope a le thern sections timber 

sprighUiness, and a flavour that partakes of the odour of com and raspberry: predominates, " alternating With benwtlfal prairies and openings. ‘the elmate iovnore : 
other of Lp try—the air ris pure and bracing, while 


—_ and equable, than any ote 
ng streams springs of exceilen abound. Coal is y mined, 
~' one a naan and 'deairable fuel b Cee furnished at many points at 2 to $4 per ton— 
ood ean be had = per cord.—Building Stone of excellent quality also 
Bee w beaten for little more than the expense of transportion.—The great 
fertility of these lands, Which are  biack rich mould from two to five feet deep, and gently 
rolling,—their ry ye’ to this Road, by which avery, Ang is omy for a 
Wenepestetion, te 6 Pingel markeis North, Sout d the concur was 
which they can be cultivated, render them the most Sohuibe haventanent that can be founa; 
and he most mast Crouse eppareany , for persons of industrious babite and small 
on, to acquire a comfortable independence tn a fe is 
in my oy ia the world—and the facility and economy 
4 be transported to that mar mareet, make them mach more profitable, at the prices asked, 
tra 


those more reaote at gor ernmech laa 
petual tax on the a which must be bermd by the producer, in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his grain, r —The Title is Perfect—and when the final payments are Deeds 
are executed by the Trustees appointed by the State, and in whom the title is venet, to > 
perchasere, which pene to ute tiles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in 


lien 

THE P PRICES ‘ARE FRoM $6 TO $3; INTEREST ONLYS PERCENT TWENTY PER 

deducted from the credit price f for Cash. Those purchase on 

give een pagabte in 2, 5, 4 bend 0 yeare after date, and r ave cone ulred to improve one-tenta 
or under ¢ 





if 
i 
rH 





cnoualy & ve years, 80 as to have one-half the land tivation, at the end of that 
lompetent Surveyors will accompany those who wish to examine these Landa, free of 
wie bar them in making selections. The lands remaining unsold are as rich as those 
which have been disposed of —Secti: ~~! Maps will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty 

ta in Pr o Rompe, & and Doses or i of success. 
fal’ farming, ned b i, sit well known farmers” living in the hbourhood of 
the Railroad Lands, throug! Sout the atonal cost of fencing, price of catile, ex o 


Iso the cost 
eee tareshire, ae. ew a ulin, tformation ots be cheerfully given on 
ther personally or by letter, ta rench, rman, to 
JouN WILSON, joner of the illinois Central R. R. 
Office ia Illinois Cen. Railroad Depot, Calonae, m. 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented tn 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE suogr PERIOD SINCKR THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVR 
become so great a favorite with the public, one user recommending them to 
aales have increased to 1,600 ranges per annum. All eS an - Tonge 1° constructed on 
rt SOT TRG Aepeetionas the lowest 
L. MOTT TRON PORK 


true | and princes 
(Successor to the business ofJ, L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. ¥. 


possible cost. 
NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING ae 

HE Datarsiqnes received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at Workl’s 

Fair—and constantly on hand « large and well = A Stock of RODS, Xativic IAL 
war Tout FLIES, do., dc., of every variety, which he is able supply on the most libe- 

Merchants dealing tn 4} above Articles, will find It to their Interest to call and examine his 
Riock before making urchases. 

TOMAS H BATR, 35 Ly Lane, New York. 

N. B —Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, by Fish 
ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 

















- ——7—-— — 
THE HAZARD POWDER C COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICK, TO CORRESPOND WITit TUA REDUCED 
cost of Salipeure, continue to otter their well known brands of 


Klectrie, Indian n Hine, ope Kentucky Hifle Powder, 


Also 0 mmoornten ¢ fer} pea. We, end sulrrine uae, comorising # full assortment of qua 
thes aud Binds ry re * trade, fuer ‘antee to give sattafao 

‘The standard of hetr og KK, which has now emges Ge igheat utation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any othe: sh sure of the Kind in the work. 

For Sale by the pringipal dealers, and also 


cS the C # street. ia Uilae city, 


Wall, corner of 
ary. . HAZARD, President 


oO, 

CHARLES PETERSON, 

D WALWORTH, At 
. 








ana - 
a - Me MeWiromns, Miss. 


PORN HEA ARE pterrtrn ce Commaetters ce Na, eS BS 


DEL MpeeTinE 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
iris COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMD oa700t@ a NO RXTRA CHARGE FOR CR 
C Half Premi A 5 = Losses Promptly paid. Cas 


Set 
wes . M. ENRVITT, Acrvaar. 


MANHATTAN FIRE CB COMPANY. 
OFFICER, NO. 68 walt STREET. 
Cash Capital... 


$250,000. 
OQ fe neem, « the following geutlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for ob 








‘or wale Bosse Restentens oe « for nanan 
ay, and 280 Fourth Avenue. 











Wm. P. Palmer, Moses Taylor, Denison, 
Sami. F. Mot. James Colles, Nliney Meson. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgan. 
Wm. W. For. Richard Tighe. Jobo Caswell, 
ufus L, Lord. _— Cooper. L, 8. Sauriz. 
Barron. jenry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
And ot e menting of the Duard of Direerors, bela the following wie bP PALMER, 
ata follor 
was unanimously re-elected l’resident for the — year. oF, an 
y continues to insure © by Fire, Stocks of mee 
Housebold Furniture, Buildings, Ships in Port, and thelr " eens 





THE NEW YORE aap LHVEESGON GA ia GERAIS 
The Ships composing this line are: 


The ATLANTIC...... me Ourver Eepatpes. | The en a geeed 
he ADRIATIOC........ Capt. 
been built b: contoass o Oe Government service, 
ne Cosa, rake te aie tere cugetrestion, as "a thel en, ines, to insure strength and speed 
and the ons for wr paneer are gy yen for @ and comi 
Price py - e trom New York to Li very 


passag’ 
ane use of extra sized state aake soem, 3 =. 


rom 
--t- 
ie of this fSethave bape Fe water Sat ght bulbheots. 
DATES OF SAILING. 







ae Tork. ew York. 
Rat oo Oat, 
6} Bat y.... Now. 


Wall-street, New York. 
Austiu Friars, London. 
for silver, e- baiten, 
gotd, alls yer a! hon, apeste, jewelry 






The owners of these 
preetona stones of 
pressed therein. 


not 
bile 








a of ie will please notioe that Insurance by the Vessels of this , can 
O Tons in’ Now Yort'and iu kuglond on the same terms as by ihe Mal Posaie Base 


“Tan LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
ATRAMSHIP CO.’ BULENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMBILIPS 


Girt oF st aap Beine | Riscaaoo, e's 0d tons, Cape: Sele? 


The undernoted of other veasels are intended \@ ail aa follows) 





BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
—_ AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT CONT, 
want ke 


ber, ha 
Ballon machi Tithe iivews nd fe’ wivatines ih 
hieved 


ate wile lavelves in Rn satisfagtion pt) ae 
offer to the py 
Sai Mie NUFF Hd stgouenioa which ~ 


manatees, 
Wise lo consdquance of tee cavlne stbocted by machi 
rt LS tn i A dough, 
oo rE machinery, mua be oompernteely ciaives Ly i Gomes 
ge otha farmantatn, comme aetty nd flowr, end by ma 


indiested in ia wih apa Get ga es | ih 
a ae 
read being sold a the eurreal price of a pound of Hour, reckoning the bol’ 


= aa + ind he 
oa rend quay at on ie, aa ar M4 making the following alle 





Be I INI 00000000 ccovcercecvvceceneboreccceccctccceeecvedeccces Ap Per per cent. 
2 per cent, 
15 per cwat, 

ow" depots: 

Rutgers , | Pr Pearl Gust, 


78 West Broadwa: Laurens Biree 
and wherever 100 loaves are demanded, f. ? y, | ft 
All to be add a 


depots will be opened. 
JOUN HECKER, No. & Rutgers Street. 


-HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE at 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
AL#O BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 











HoEgware ruts x A ap ) OINT MENT. Reware 


of © unter @eite! 
is R@Gemsary Lo = that my: leat of he bose ok of agent Senulueaess 
way, Now York and L % neue around 


wach ps and box 
All oo: thas Cathentoniod aro frauds. . 
ufactor No, 8 Maiden Lane, New York, and by alidruggists, at 250. "@50* 


Londoa,” as watermark in 


AND UNUSUAL INDU 


CEMENTS ! 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT CLASS WILL 
25 Mil Pasther uotlees Oa ll Cone Peas RUORAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN 


-CLasams, MES, 

Vines, Aue Mataaiaa, bo, whieh will be mld independent. ofthe deduction a te Loe, 
eat Market Prices, and the privilege of selecting said from an immense siock 
& great variety of fine engrav < 


a ‘ dan, 
ya eat e 


| gb x 
Barns OF OA 1 Ase aon. surat. 
ofits pce Pa aie ae ere 


ee ere ete rare 


2S oe 


il vet forwarded wis 








Se eettetecs i) 
ie agouti 





Sauce AN = Pole ra ALY es rr) Brosteay, New “agent. 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
A 5 (new). 
Snuoea "OS Sion outs 











NORTHUMBERLAND, 

PaLestine, (new) 

Evans. 

LAND, WALES, FRANCK AND GER 
discount or 


2°00 Sou tren N ork. 
wut 4 O0.. Be. George's Buildings, Liverpect. 


DRAFTS 0 ON EN ENGLAND, Im ND, 
MANY. Payable ia all the 





W. YOUNG & 











Wot) 
BVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 383 Broadway 





wu. Tours. co, 
tame. | OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8T. 















